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EDITORIAL 


Administrators, including myself, have recognized the value of soci- 
ometric methods to analyze and describe inter-personal relationships as 
these affect the activities and personnel for whom they are responsible. 
While many other methods are at a descriptive level only, sociometry in- 
volves the immediate interest of personnel and therefore gets at many 
of the cooperative and disruptive social processes affecting organization. 
Moreover, methods which can be of exceptional usefulness to administrators 
must capture the social process as it is developing. 

By way of illustration as editor, I may assume the prerogative of 
pointing up some of the characteristic uses of sociometry in which I had 
the good fortune to participate. In rural studies, sociometric work was 
begun for administrative purposes and has been under way for fifteen years. 
In the earliest studies that dealt with administration of resettlement projects, 
the most interesting concerned Dyess Colony, Arkansas. Among other 
findings, it revealed that forty per cent who left the project belonged to 
dissatisfied cliques and those who remained belonged to “stayer cliques.”? 
In a different setting, for administration purposes at the start, the county 
agricultural agents of the state of Michigan were sociometrically grouped, 
maximizing cooperation and congeniality in the carrying out of the work.? 
Many points of interest to administration in politics and military government 
were demonstrated in a sociometric study of cleavages in a German village.® 

From the very first, following Moreno’s analysis of inter-personal 
relations in workshops, in Who Shall Survive?, the influence of sociometry 
appears in numerous industrial studies, the best known being Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson’s Management and the Worker. The great pioneer in 
industrial relations, the late Elton Mayo, studied the beginning sociometric 
findings and their potential implications and as early as 1932 saw in them 
“a good beginning.”* In the area of education, since Criswell’s Soctometric 
Study of Race Cleavage in the Classroom, which still remains a classic in 
this field, numerous uses of sociometric method have been made; through 





1 C. P. Loomis and D. W. Davidson, Jr. “Measurement of the Dissolution of In- 
Groups in the Integration of a Rural Resettlement Project,” Soctometry, II: 84-94, 
April, 1939. 

2 C. P. Loomis, “Demonstration in Rural Sociology and Anthropology—A Case 
Report,” Applied Anthropology, VI: 10-25, Winter 1947. 

3 C. P. Loomis, “Political and Occupational Cleavages in a Hanoverian Village, 
Germany,” Sociometry, IX: 316-333, November, 1946. 

4 J. L. Moreno, “Application of the Group Method to Classification,” 2nd ed., 
National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 1932, p. 82. 
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the American Council on Education very wide and new applications have 
been developed and put into practice.® Industrial and educational uses are 
hence not given major emphasis in this Yearbook issue. 

The present selection of articles represents the most recent and ad- 
vanced work in sociometry being carried on under the auspices of the 
armed services, in the case of the authors Criswell and Stogdill, and in the 
demonstration of sociometric use in the home community in modern peace- 
time organization and real warfare, in the case of the author Sanders, as 
basic to organization and policy formation. Ansbacher’s analysis of the 
military use of situation-testing in Germany can be read in relation to the 
analysis of this work compared with that in other countries, recently re- 
ported by Jennings in this journal.® All these hold many possibilities for 
administration outside the immediate situations or problems analyzed. 

It is the editor’s hope that the many new applications and extensions 
of sociometric theory and method presented here will be useful to adminis- 
trators who read this issue. 

CHARLES P. Loomis 
Michigan State College 





5 Helen H. Jennings in Association with the Staff of Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools, Hilda Taba, Director. Sociometry in Group Relations. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1948. 

6 Helen H. Jennings, “Military Use of Sociometry and Situation Tests in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and the United States,” Soctometry, I: 191-201, February, 
1949. 
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THE USE OF BLOCK LEADERS IN EFFECTIVE COMMUNITY 
MOBILIZATION 


IRWIN T. SANDERS 
University of Kentucky 


“We will now have a report from each of the block heads,”’ announced 
the chairman of a meeting called in a suburban area to protest imminent 
annexation to the city. The chairman was at a loss to explain the titter 
that followed his use of “block heads” and went seriously on with the 
business at hand. Here in Lexington, Kentucky, in 1949 we were wit- 
nessing a revival or adaptation of the block leader system which was so 
widely used during the war. Now the community mobilization was for differ- 
ent purposes but the social mechanics of mobilization were still the same. 

Because of the current nation-wide interest in effective community 
mobilization it seems appropriate to ask to what extent a block leader ap- 
proach can be utilized in tackling persistent everyday local problems. The 
purpose of this paper is to suggest that it can become a useful instrument 
of organization if it takes into account the interpersonal relationships already 
existing in many of the urban blocks. 


I. THE PROBLEM 


Those interested in making use of this approach are immediately con- 
fronted with a two-fold problem: (1) what constitutes a “block” and (2) 
how should the block leaders be chosen. Should a block consist of what we 
ordinarily call a square; that is, an area bounded on four sides by differ- 
ent streets, and thus including those whose lots border in back and to both 
sides of the side? Or, should it include those who live along both sides of 
the same street; that is, those side-by-side as well as vis-a-vis. 

This is related to the second question involving the choice of block 
leadership. Are the acquaintance and visiting patterns definite enough in city 
blocks to indicate the presence of people already recognized informally as 
leaders? Or is the average city residential block so unstructured in social 
relationships that the appointment of any one individual, other things 
being equal, is just as effective as the appointment of any other individual? 

The writer of this article was interested in getting information on this 
problem during the early days of the official block plan in Lexington, 
Kentucky, in World War II. The data collected at that time are definitely 
relevant to the efforts now being made to use block leaders in effecting 
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community mobilization and they also throw considerable light on the 
questions raised above. 
II. THe Data 

On the assumption that along many residential streets there are 
established interpersonal relationships, an effort was made to construct 
sociograms in different parts of the city. A “block” was arbitrarily said 
to consist of the houses on both sides of a street between intersections. The 
investigation was limited to housewives since the block plan then being 
initiated dealt with women only, being separate from the air-raid warden 
system which had already been established. _ 

Accordingly, interviews were conducted with the housewives of each 
block in order to obtain answers to the following question: If you were to 
meet with three other women along this street to discuss how you could 
help toward winning the war, what three women would you choose? The 
following sociograms illustrate the results of these interviews. 

This block, consisting of 37 houses, was longer than the usual block 
but afforded an excellent chance to test out the possibility of vis-a-vis 
(across the street) visiting. The houses tended to be uniform in value. 
They were single-family units, with fairly deep yards. The street was 
average in width (four-cars wide), and had no business establishments. 
A church was located at one end. The occupations of the inhabitants, as 
revealed in the city directory, was of the lower middle class. The popula- 
tion was relatively homogeneous, consisting predominantly of Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants. 

A word of explanation is in order with respect to the women who 
were apparently isolates on the sociogram. The house represented by 
14 was vacant so no choices were forthcoming. The woman living in 17 
worked as a telephone operator and was away from home so much that 
she was little known to others on the block. She was the only woman 
with whom we made no contact. The housewife in 26 had formed no close 
ties with any of the women and said, “Put me down for any three.” It 
was significant that she was likewise unchosen. The woman living on the 
corner in 36 said, “I wouldn’t be interested in any such group. I am a 
practical nurse and am out all of the time and don’t know any of the 


women around here.” 


The Sociogram of a sub-standard Block 


The particular area described in Sociogram II definitely represented 
a white slum neighborhood which was the object of regular police patrols 
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and frequent arrests booked chiefly as drunkenness and breach of the peace. 
One student doing some of the field work was temporarily intimidated 
at the sight of a woman, interviewed half an hour before, brandishing a 
shotgun as she noisily chased her frightened husband down the street. 
Here houses, for the most part rented, were in need of paint and repair, 
children were poorly fed and clothed, and the income came from wage 
labor. Only one family was represented by a semi-skilled workman. 
Accordingly, there were indications of differential social status. The one 
home (438) that had a telephone was also privately owned, trimly painted, 
and its occupants took something of a paternalistic interest in others living 
on the block. They had lived in the same house for fifteen years, had 
educated their children, and had “come up” in the world. 

This block also showed marked mobility of residence. The family 
in 430 had just moved in and so knew no one very well. That was why 
the housewife there failed to name any women, concluding “it makes no 
difference; list any of them.” Likewise, at 426 the people were newcomers 
and had made few acquaintances. Since the family in 417 was on the point 
of moving out of the neighborhood the housewife there was not asked to 
indicate her preferences. At 436 the housewife was a social isolate, mak- 
ing no effort to become part of the informal groupings. Although she had 
lived in the same house for three years she had no preferences among the 
women and was unchosen. Her family definitely represented the lowest 
economic status, at least judging from physical appearances inside and out- 
side her house. 

At the time these interviews were taken rationing was about to be 
introduced. Almost every woman was mystified as to the need for the 
program, the way the system would work, and particularly about what 
they as individuals were supposed to do to obtain the ration books. It was 
only too apparent that if someone on the block had possessed reliable facts 
about rationing, this information would quickly have gotten to those who 
badly needed it. 

III. ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


1. Definition of the “Block” 


In describing the Block Plan the government publications empha- 
sized the possible organizational variations. “As the name suggests, the 





1 This article does not propose to be an evaluation of the Block Leader Plan 
as generally applied in the United States, but is based upon investigation of one city 
of about 50,000 population. 
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block plan is set up on a geographic basis, and in some cities, the actual 
city block is the unit of organization. In other cities, election precincts, 
census enumeration districts, or natural neighborhood areas have been 
used. In communities which have a well-organized air-raid warden service, 
the block plan follows the same area patterns, to avoid confusion.”? 

The chief illustration of the leaflet entitled ““Now That You Are a 
Block Leader: For Block Leaders in Every Community” shows a woman 
in uniform standing squarely in a city block bounded by four different streets.’ 
With such an emphasis, plus the earlier air-raid warden organization on a 
square basis, it was to be expected that in Lexington, Kentucky, the block 
was considered to be the square rather than the families living along the 
same street. 

There doubtless are areas in every city where people visit over the 
back fence more frequently than with those who live across the street, 
particularly in special housing units with small plots or where gardening 
is a favorite avocation. But careful observation and many interviews with 
people in almost all of the residential sections of Lexington convinced 
the writer that the preponderant pattern of locality interpersonal relations 
was along the same street rather than around the block. 

Without disproving the possibility of considerable back-fence visiting, 
the accompanying sociograms do show the existence of acquaintance patterns 
among women who live on the same street. They even reveal a structure 
which could properly be used in setting up effective community organization. 

The importance of vis-a-vis relationships is shown in both sociograms. 
In Sociogram I almost 39 per cent of the choices included those across 
the street, or in another block if the wartime plan used in Lexington is 
employed. This figure would have doubtless been higher if a church had 
not occupied a plot across from five of the houses, thus limiting the mathemat- 
ical possibility of across-the-street visiting. Of even more significance is 
the fact that ten out of twenty-one mutual bonds go across the street. Of 
the remaining eleven, eight are between next-door neighbors. 

In Sociogram II we find that 53 per cent of the choices included 
women living across the street and only 47 per cent included those who would 
have been in the same “block.” In this sociogram we notice that four out 





2 The Block Plan of Organization for Civilian War Services, OCD Publication 
3604, U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C., 1942, pages 3-4. 
3 Now That You Are a Block Leader, OCD Publication 5203, U. S. Office of 


Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 
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of the seven mutual bonds cross the street. Of the remaining three, two are 
between next-door neighbors. 

Further investigation will need to be made before too much generaliza- 
tion can be done but evidence at hand seems definitely to indicate the 
wisdom of determining a “block” as those families living along both sides 
of the same street between intersections. 

This definition of a block will increase the number of leaders needed 
if one plans for a single leader to each square. But in the official Block 
Leader plan the suggestion was made that leaders be appointed for every 
ten families. If this were done then the size of area for which any given 
leader would be responsible would be no greater if the block were defined 
as suggested in this article. 


2. Choice of leaders and use of informal channels 


Anyone acquainted with the sociometric technique will readily recognize 
the leadership possibilities in the case of either Sociogram. In Sociogram 
I any one of three or four women might be chosen as the Block Leader, 
depending upon the individual’s willingness to go to sector or district meet- 
ings to learn about a proposed drive or a projected community program. 
Likewise the sociogram clearly reveals which women should not be selected 
even though they be personally well-acquainted with the “higher-ups” 
responsible for launching a Block Plan.* Any leader chosen should have 
at least a moderate degree of popularity or status within the local social 
grouping. 

For the sake of illustration we might suppose that 25 agrees to serve 
as block leader. She might decide to make use of the sub-groups already 
existing in the block and thereby lighten her task. She might choose in- 
formally certain sub-leaders and ask each of them to explain the program 
carefully to others, thus making the sub-leaders feel a part of the total effort. 
For example, she could ask 8 to tell 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, and 11. She could ask 
13 to tell 6, 9, 10, 12, 15, 16, 18, 19, 22. Then 29 could pass the message 
along to 31, 24, 28. And 21 could tell 20, 23, 27, while 32 could com- 
municate it to 30, 33, 34, 35, 37. The exact details would have to be 
worked out in keeping with the social situation within the block, but the 
leader and her sub-leaders would be well-aware of these and could take 





* The choice of wartime block leaders in Lexington was determined largely by 
a woman’s organizational and club affiliations, since it was through such activities that 
she was known to those charged with the task of securing these volunteer leaders. 
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them into account. Furthermore, a complaint or misunderstanding on the 
part of any member of the block could be relayed to the block leader who 
could answer the question directly or get the desired information from 
sector or city headquarters. 

In the case of the area represented by Sociogram II it so happened 
that no wartime leader was ever appointed because those in charge had 
no personal acquaintances here. Should they have used the sociogram 
several points would have been obvious: 

a. Other things being equal, the housewife at 433 would have been 
the best choice as leader. Not only was she most often chosen but she 
stood as a connecting link between those at either end of the block. 

b. She could pass the word of explanation through the block by 
talking only to five women: 435, who could relay it to the housewives at 
428 and 430. The woman at 429 could tell the woman at 424; the one 
at 411 could inform those at 415 and 422. The leader could explain the 
program to 438 or 442 and ask the one contacted first to tell the other. 
Another sub-leader could be 421 who could tell the women at 416 and 417 
(whoever this new neighbor might prove to be.) 

c. The isolates, that is, the housewives living at 430, 436 and 426, 
would have to be told by whatever women the leader considered most suit- 
able since an intimate knowledge of local conditions would be necessary 
in allocating them. 

It is quite possible that many leaders of the blocks as defined here 
might choose to give as many women as possible an opportunity to hear 
the story direct from them. Should such a gathering be arranged, how- 
ever, there will usually be absentees and sociograms could be used in 
asking certain women in attendance to be sure to inform certain women 
who failed to attend. 


IV. Brock LEADER APPROACH SUPPLEMENTARY TO OTHER TYPES 


Any attempt to promote a community-wide program should make use of 
a multiple approach. That is, it should utilize the informal as well as the 
formal channels of social organization. Community workers have for a 
long time made effective use of the formal channels by enlisting the sup- 
port of the civic groups, church-affiliated organizations, as well as those 
classed as youth-serving or connected with some special interest such as 
education (the P.T.A.) or government (the League of Women Voters). 
Combined with adequate publicity by press and radio, the support of these 
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community organizations is often sufficient for many projects such as rais- 
ing funds to purchase a Boy Scout Camp, equipping a playground in an 
under-privileged area, or highway beautification on the approaches to town. 
But in the case of the projects or programs which need wide participation 
and considerable public support, particularly when a bond issue needs to 
be voted or drastic traffic reforms are required, civic clubs and ordinary 
publicity-media are not sufficient. They do not get down to the grass- 
roots, to the average voter or community resident. It is in this connection 
that the block leader system has very definite advantages, both in the 
opportunity it gives for educating each household about civic needs but 
also because of the widespread participation which it calls forth from many 
citizens who would otherwise be by-passed. 


By the same token, it would be just as unwise to rely solely upon the 
block leader system and ignore the established organizations. Most men 
and many women form their opinion of public questions from their 
association in business, labor or civic groups. Quite a few are influenced 
by their connection with a religious body. But the average rank and file 
of women residents of a city are apt to be unreached through the formal 
channels. Even if they read about a proposed program in the paper they 
do not have the necessary background for understanding the article. Or they 
may lack the motivation to do their share. Since women so frequently take 
the lead in initiating and carrying through many types of civic improve- 
ments the potential support of the housewife should by all means be made 
a part of the total effort. The block leader system, especially of the 
kind suggested here, seems to be the logical way. 


V. TECHNIQUES OF ADAPTING BLocK APPROACH 


The magnitude of the task confronting anyone desiring to work out 
the sociograms for all of the blocks of even a middle-sized city is enough 
to make even the most stalwart of researchers take pause. Those in charge 
of mobilizing a community, whatever their purpose, are usually impatient 
to get a job done even though it means spending less time than necessary 
to perfect the requisite organization. They often think that even an imper- 
fect organization is preferable to one which involves too much research 
and much delay. They even are inclined to consider undemocratic any 
pattern of social organization which seems efficient on the assumption 
that somewhere along the line individual rights are being violated. 


Because of these possible resistances to a widespread application of 
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the sociometric technique, research is now underway to see to what extent 
short-cuts can suffice in giving one insight into the interpersonal relation- 
ships in typical urban blocks. One experiment seeks to get at the prevail- 
ing visiting patterns on a block by sampling a few of the homes rather 
than visiting all of them. The housewives interviewed are asked to tell 
which women on the block visit most with each other and are also asked 
to indicate which two women would make the best block leaders and why. 
They indicate as well their own visiting preferences. Careful attention 
is being given to the results obtained in samples of varying proportions to 
be measured against the sociograms obtained from a total coverage of 
all housewives in the blocks studied. The purpose in any case is to dis- 
cover the informal leaders and the extent of their following, with a view 
to selecting wisely those responsible for any block activity. 


VI. CoNCLUSIONS 


Although this article is more suggestive than definitive and its find- 
ings need further verification, there are some conclusions which deserve 
emphasis: 

1. Any attempt to make use of a block leader system in commun- 
ity mobilization should recognize the existence of interpersonal relations 
of a local nature. 

2. A block defined as those families living along the same street 
between intersections (including those side-by-side as well as vis-a-vis) 
will be more apt to take advantage of these natural groupings than a 
block defined as a square bordered by four different streets. Exceptions 
to this rule are quite possible but can usually be easily determined by a 
field investigator. 

3. Leaders for the block should be chosen on the basis of the 
position they occupy in a sociogram. A formal election of leaders by those 
living in the block may or may not parallel the sociogram, but usually fails 
to indicate the channels which a leader should use in reaching the various 
women who are not designated as leaders or sub-leaders. 

4. A possible short-cut to the difficult task of preparing hundreds 
of sociograms is the use of the sampling technique to get the visiting or 
acquaintance patterns of a city block. Experiments along this line are 
still in the preliminary stages. 

5. The block leader approach is not well-adapted to certain types 
of community programs where a minimum emphasis is upon wide-spread 
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public support. However, it is excellently adapted for use in those pro- 
grams in which every individual has a stake and must act on the basis 
of correct information. 

6. The block leader approach is also supplementary to other con- 
ventional approaches, such as the use of organizations and clubs already 
in existence and the publicity through press and radio. It is particularly 
adapted to reaching housewives whose influence in the community is too 
frequently overlooked. 








THE SOCIOMETRY OF WORKING RELATIONSHIPS IN 
FORMAL ORGANIZATIONS* 


RatpH M. SToGDILL 
Ohio State University 


The Ohio State Leadership Studies’ represent an interdisciplinary pro- 
gram of research on problems of leadership in military, business, industrial, 
educational and governmental organizations. Some of the methods and theory 
being developed have been described in previous publications (3, 4, 5, 6). 
The present paper describes an adaptation of sociometric techniques to the 
study of leadership in naval organizations. 

A person is usually judged to be a leader by virtue of the influence he 
exerts on other people. Leadership has been defined, for purposes of the 
present study, as the process of influencing the activities of an organized 
group in its task of goal setting and goal achievement. Such a definition 
suggests that leadership is a relationship that exists between persons who 
are engaged in a common enterprise. It does not imply, (1) that there can 
be only one leader in the group, (2) that the leader need be either domina- 
tive or cooperative in his methods, (3) that the leader must be effective in 
achieving group objectives, or (4) that he need necessarily exert a con- 
structive influence on the group or contribute positively toward its welfare 
or survival. The definition merely serves to specify the person or persons 
who exert leadership influence in the group. It does not specify the qualli- 
tative aspects of that influence. 


I. THe METHOD 


If leadership is conceived as a relationship between persons, it then 
seems desirable to devise some method for studying this aspect of leadership. 
The sociometric methods devised by Moreno (1) suggest an approach to this 





*A cooperative contribution of the U. S. Navy, Office of Naval Research, and the 
Ohio State University Research Foundation. The opinions presented are those of the 
author and should not be regarded as having the endorsement of the Department of 
the Navy. 

1 The Ohio State Leadership Studies are designed as a ten-year program of re- 
search on leadership problems in military, business, industrial, educational and civilian 
governmental organizations. The staff includes C. L. Shartle, Director; Alvin E. Coons, 
Melvin Seeman and Ralph M. Stogdill, Associate Directors; John Hemphill, Research 
Associate; Donald T. Campbell, Research Consultant; Richard T. Morris and Charles 


M. Westie, Research Assistants. 
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problem. One of the remarkable features of Moreno’s technique is the 
variety of its forms and applications. The paper on time as a quantitative 
index of inter-personal relations by Moreno, Jennings and Sargent (2) is 
of special interest to students of formal organization. The authors of the 
paper point out the fact that time is something possessed in equal meas- 
ure by all, and demonstrate that an individual’s expression of desire to 
spend different portions of that time with other persons may be used as a 
differentiating index of interpersonal relations. This adaptation of the so- 
ciometric techniques is based on the reasonable assumption that persons 
usually desire to spend time with others who enhance their feeling of per- 
sonal worth, accomplishment, satisfaction and belongingness, and who assist 
them in the execution of their responsibilities. 

It is not always practical or realistic in organizations where persons 
are appointed to positions presumably involving leadership to ask these 
executives to state whom they would prefer as the leader of their organiza- 
tion. However, it is often feasible and meaningful to ask such executives to 
name the members of the organization with whom they do, in fact, spend 
their time. 

It should be noted in advance that to ask a person to name those with 
whom he actually spends time may not be equivalent to asking him to name 
those with whom he would prefer to spend his time. The theoretical impli- 
cations of the first alternative are not as clear as are those of the second. 
For example, in a formally structured organization the amount of time spent 
with others may be determined, not by personal choice, but by such facts 
as lines of communication, working proximity, work routing, the priority of 
certain tasks, emergency demands and the like. The significance of 
sociometric scores based on time spent with others can perhaps best be 
determined by research on the problem. 

The following discussion is based on the study of four Naval organiza- 
tions. Two of these are training stations and two are administrative estab- 
lishments. They are described briefly below. 


Organization a. (Administrative)—This organization administers Navy De- 
partment policy and coordinates Naval activities in a geographical area 
comprising several states. The positions of 24 officers in the top five echelons 
were studied. All departments were represented. 


Organization B. (Training)—This organization carries out a variety of 
training activities. The positions of 27 officers in the top four echelons were 
studied. All departments were represented. 
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Organization c. (Training)—This organization trains Naval aviators. The 
positions of all commissioned officers (N - 40) were studied. 


Organization pv. (Administrative)—This is a large policy making and 
administrative organization. The positions of 33 officers were studied. These 
positions included the top administrative hierarchy, but only two depart- 
ments were studied in any detail. In these an effort was made to study the 
vertical line organization. As a result, the sample from these two depart- 
ments includes a representative from each echelon or level in the depart- 
mental structure. 

These four establishments represent a considerable variety in organiza- 
tion structure. The administrative organizations tend to be stratified, or 
structured in a vertical direction. The training organizations represent an 
essentially horizontal type of structure, with several Department Heads re- 
porting to the Executive Officer, and with comparatively little stratification 
within the various departments. In Organization D both types of organi- 
zation are combined. 

The sociometric question used in these studies is stated as follows: 
“With whom do you spend the most time in getting work done?” It has been 
found necessary as the studies progressed to add clarifying instructions to 
the basic question. It was first found necessary to structure the instructions 
in such a manner as to eliminate the influence of atypical days. An officer 
might reply, for example, “Well, yesterday I spent most of my time with an 
officer who has just reported for duty.” In order to overcome this type of 
difficulty the following instructions were added to the original question: 
“Think back over the past month. Consider all members of the organization 
here that you have contacted during business hours. Which ones have 
you spent the most time with on a business basis? With whom do you 
spend the most time in getting work done?” 

Each person interviewed was encouraged to name several (at least five) 
members, to describe the kinds of business transacted with each, and to rank 
the names in order according to amount of time spent. In organizations 
C and D, this method was modified in order to overcome an additional diffi- 
culty. It had been found that some officers tended to think only of their 
assistants and subordinates, while others tended to think only of superiors 
and associates at the same level in other departments. In the revised pro- 
cedure, the person being interviewed was asked to name first, his assistants 
and subordinates in his own department with whom he spent the most time 
and, second, to name the superiors and associates at the same level in his 
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own as well as in other departments with whom he spent the most time. He 
was then asked to consider the names in both lists combined, and to rank 
them in order according to time spent. This procedure appears necessary 
in order for each person to have a common understanding of the problem, 
and to obtain data comparable from one person to another and having a 
common reference point. 

A failure to have the names listed in rank order may result in the 
loss of much valuable information. It has been found in the organizations 
studied that the tendency of an officer to name superiors or subordinates 
may be determined to a large extent by the nature of the duties and func- 
tions of his position. Staff aides as well as officers in certain staff (consult- 
ing) positions, such as Public Relations Office, Planning Office and Legal 
Office tend to spend more time with superiors. Those in supervisory positions 
tend to spend more time with subordinates. Those in coordinative po- 
sitions tend to spend time with superiors and subordinates as well as with 
others at the same level. These orientations are likely to be revealed in the 
first two choices, and tend to be obscured unless the names are listed in 
rank order. 

II. Soctometric DaTA AS CRITERION SCORES 


The following data are derived from study of the four Naval organiza- 
tions described above. Sociometric score, as used in this paper, refers to 
the number of times an officer is mentioned as being one with whom most 
time is spent. Due to changes in methods as the studies progressed, these 
scores are not comparable from one organization to another. Average 
sociometric scores for the four organizations are shown in Table I. 

TABLE I 


MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND RANGE OF SOCIOMETRIC SCORES FOR FOUR 
NAVAL ORGANIZATIONS 








Organization N Mean S. D. Range 
A 24 3.4 3.2 0-11 
B 27 1.9 2.6 0-11 
c 40 3.0 3.5 0-16 
D 33 2.8 3.0 0-12 





The correlation between sociometric score and a number of other varia- 
bles is shown in Table II. Few of these correlation coefficients are statis- 
tically significant. The fact that a pair of variables is correlated in the same 
direction (consistently positive or consistently negative) in all organizations 
is regarded as of more significance in indicating trend than the magnitude 
of the correlation coefficients. 
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TABLE II 


CoRRELATION BETWEEN SOCIOMETRIC SCORE AND OTHER VARIABLES FOR Four 
NAVAL ORGANIZATIONS 








Variables Correlated Organizations 

with Sociometric Score A B Cc D 
Level in Organization 68 54 50 12 
Military Rank 34 40 45 21 
Methods with Subordinates 44 01 .06 17 
Responsibility Self-Rating 09 —.03 27 05 
Authority Self-Rating OS .03 35 13 
Delegation Self-Rating 56 —.31 31 10 
Time spent in Inspection —.15 —.21 09 01 
Time spent in Research —.04 —.14 —.13 —.25 
Time spent in Planning 51 .09 03 42 
Time spent in Evaluation 13 —.06 10 AS 
Time spent in Supervision —.25 01 —.16 07 
Time spent with Superiors 12 25 —.17 —.04 
Time spent with Subordinates —.22 —.45 02 36 
Time spent in Conferences 39 15 16 05 
Time spent in Answering Mail 15 Si 56 1C 
Time spent in Writing Reports —.46 —.04 —.23 —.11 





Inspection of Table II shows that sociometric score is more highly corre- 
lated with level in the organization than with any of the other variables, and 
that the coefficients are positive for all organizations. In other words, those 
persons who occupy high level positions in the organization structure tend 
to be mentioned more frequently as work partners. Military rank is also 
fairly highly correlated with sociometric score in the four organizations. The 
low positive correlation in all organizations between sociometric score and 
“methods of working with subordinates” indicates a slight trend for those 
who give their subordinates considerable freedom of decision and action to 
be mentioned as persons with whom most time is spent. The generally posi- 
tive trend between sociometric score and self-rating as to amount of 
authority delegated to subordinates may be given the same interpretation. 
A slight trend is observed for those who rate themselves high in responsi- 
bility and authority to receive higher sociometric scores. Time spent in re- 
search and in writing reports is negatively correlated with sociometric score 
in the four organizations. However, time spent in planning, attending con- 
ferences and answering mail is positively correlated with sociometric score 
in all organizations. 

If sociometric score is used as a criterion of leadership, it would appear 
that the leaders in the four organizations are those who hold high level posi- 
tions in the organization structure, who have high military rank, and who 
spend their time in planning, attending conferences and answering mail. 
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There is also a suggestion that those with higher leadership status tend to 
grant their subordinates considerable freedom in decision and action. Those 
who spend their time in research (accumulating facts and data) and writing 
reports do not tend to rate very high in leadership status in any of the 
four organizations. 


These findings indicate that those who occupy high level positions in 
the organization structure may generally be expected to have some status 
as leaders. However the correlation coefficients reported above are not so 
high as to suggest that leadership status is entirely a matter of location 
in the organization scale. Other variables, such as functions performed and 
“methods” of working with subordinates also appear to play a part in de- 
fining leadership status in all the organizations studied. 

It must be recognized that spending time in work with others does 
not in itself demonstrate leadership influence. Perhaps the most that it 
can demonstrate is the opportunity to exert influence. This fact must be 
considered when number of nominations received is used as a criterion score. 
However, it should also be kept in mind that such scores are measures not 
of time spent in the presence of others, but of time spent in working with 
others. If we accept the view that leadership is a process involving per- 
sonal interactions and working relationships, we should then expect a 
quantitative measure of such interactions to bear some relation to other pre- 
sumed measures of leadership. This view receives some support from the 
finding that those who are named most frequently as work partners tend to 
be those who have the greatest potentiality for influencing the activities of 
the organization in terms of planning functions, responsibility, authority, 
methods of working with assistants, and similar variables. 

The validity of the sociometric (working relationships) score has not 
been determined. However, observational studies have been planned to de- 
termine the extent to which a member’s report of the time he spends with 
others corresponds with the amount of time he actually spends with them. 


III. Soctometric DATA IN ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS 


Sociometric data may be used to chart the working relationships among 
the members of an organization. They can be employed in the construc- 
tion of the usual type of sociogram, as devised by Moreno. However, con- 
siderable insight into the functioning of an organization can be gained by 
superimposing the sociogram upon the formal organization chart. The 
following charts illustrate the method. These charts contain the important 
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features that have been found in the study of four Naval and four business 
organizations. The charts do not represent a true picture of the actual or- 
ganization structure or sociometric data from any single organization which 
has been studied. There are two reasons why the actual organization charts 
of the organizations studied are not shown. The first is that the organiza- 
tion charts of most military organizations are restricted. The second is 
that they could provide very little information relative to the method that 
is not contained in the composite charts which are shown. It is the purpose 
of these charts to demonstrate the method and to illustrate typical findings. 
Chart A illustrates the working interrelationships among members in the 
top echelons of a stratified organization, as found in some military and 
industrial situations. Only three nominations are shown for each person. 


Chart A. Working Relationships in a Small Organization 
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Studies in Naval Leadership 
The Ohio State Leadership Studies 
It will be observed in Chart A that the Executive Officer is mentioned 
more frequently than the Commanding Officer. This is true in the four 
Naval organizations studied. This is in accord with military policy which 
provides that contacts be made “through channels” and that the Executive 
Officer should protect his Commanding Officer from some of the many de- 


mands which are made upon his time. The Executive Officer is also likely to | 
act as the coordinating agent of his Commanding Officer, and in this capa- | 
city is likely to work with many members of the organization. In three of | 


the four organizations the Executive Officer receives the highest sociometric 


score. 
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In Chart A, Department Heads 1, 2, 3, and 5 tend to mention the 
Executive Officer as one of the three persons with whom they spend most 
time. The interaction between Department Heads 1 and 2, 3 and 4, and 
3 and 5 permits the possibility of interdepartmental coordination. Four 
Department Heads mention at least one assistant with whom they spend 
“most time.” In most of the organizations thus far studied there have been 
found one or two department heads (such as Department Heads 3 and 4 in 
Chart A) who receive an unusually high number of choices. Interview 
data indicate that these nominations are likely to concentrate upon the 
Department Head who is at the focus of the activities and objectives of the 
organization at the time the study is made. For example, in a training or- 
ganization, the Training Officer is likely to receive a high proportion of 
nominations. In other organizations, the Department Head who receives most 
nominations (a high sociometric score), is likely to change with changes in 
the activities and objectives of the organization. For example, when a Naval 
establishment is engaged in erecting buildings, the Public Works Officer is 
likely to receive a high sociometric score. When the organization is en- 
gaged in a campaign to increase its membership the Personnel Officer is 
likely to receive a large number of nominations. 


Another feature of organizational functioning which may be observed in 
Chart A, is that in some departments (as for example, Department Head 1 
and his Section Heads, 1.1, 1.2 and 1.3) working relationships appear to 
be concentrated within the department. In other departments (as for ex- 
ample, Department 5 and Sections 5.1 and 5.2) there is a tendency for mem- 
bers to work with persons in other departments. The latter pattern of work- 
ing relationships in some organizations is characteristic of the Legal Depart- 
ment, whose members act as specialist consultants to other departments. 
Another phenomenon that is observed in most organizations is the Section 
Head who spends as much or more time with the Commanding Officer or 
Executive Officer as with his immediate superior. This is true of Section 
Heads 2.2 and 5.2. This pattern of working relationships is likely to be ex- 
hibited by a Public Relations Officer who occupies a position lower than 
Department Head. The Commanding Officer or Executive Officer is likely 
to consult with him directly on public relations matters rather than dealing 
with the Department Head. 

The twelve Division Heads, 1.1 to 5.3, show a general tendency for 
each to mention his immediate superior as one of the three persons with 
whom most time is spent. They also show a large number of intradepart- 
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Chart B. Working Relationships 
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mental as well as interdepartmental contacts. These contacts provide the 
means for coordination within departments and between departments. 
Chart B illustrates working relationships within a single department 
with a parallel type of organization structure. The situation illustrated is 
one in which the Division Heads tend to bypass the Assistant Department 
Head and to report directly to the Department Head. There are relatively 
few contacts between Division Heads. It has been found that when such a 
situation obtains, the Department Head is likely to complain of experi- 
encing difficulty in coordinating the various activities of his department. 
He may also mention that he has to perform many duties which would 
ordinarily be taken care of by the Assistant Department Head. When four 
or five choices are charted for each person, the bypassing of the Assistant 
Department Head is not likely to be revealed so clearly as when only the 
first two are shown. It has been found worthwhile to chart the first two 
choices and then inspect the chart to see what patterns of interaction are 
revealed. The third, fourth and fifth choices in rank order can then be added 
to the chart, perhaps in a different color. As additional choices are added, 
the complexity of interdepartmental contacts will become more apparent, 
but the relative positions of those who receive the highest scores will tend 


to remain unchanged. 
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The foregoing discussion suggests that charts of working relationships 
may serve to provide considerable insight into the functioning of an 
organization. In the present state of our knowledge, such charts should be 
employed with considerable caution. Deviations from formal lines of au- 
thority have been observed in all the organizations thus far studied, and 
especially in those in which the Commanding Officer has expressed an active 
interest in efficiency of communication and “cutting red tape.” However, 
the significance of such findings for the functioning of an organization re- 
mains to be determined. 

There are many unsolved problems in connection with the use and 
interpretation of sociometrics as applied to formal organizations. Some of 
these have been mentioned in the course of the present discussion. Our 
limited experience suggests the desirability of studying all members of an 
organization whenever possible. One reason for this is that those in the 
lowest echelon included in the study are likely to receive fewer nomina- 
tions than would be the case if their subordinates were included. When all 
members are included those in the lowest stratum do tend to receive nomi- 
nations. Another difficulty that arises from a partial study is that some 
members not included in the study are likely to receive nominations. The 
question then arises as to whether they should be included in the sociogram. 

Another problem which is yet to be solved in a satisfactory manner, 
relates to the fact that we have not as yet studied any organization in which 
all members at the same organizational stratum (e.g. Department Heads) had 
an equal opportunity to receive nominations from their subordinates. If 
one Department Head has six or seven Division Heads under him he has a 
greater opportunity to receive nominations than the Department Head who 
has only one or two Division Heads in his department. It appears probable 
that some method should be devised to correct for inequality of opportunity 
to receive nominations from subordinates. 

Despite the many difficulties to be overcome in the sociometric study 
of working relationships in military and business organizations, these meth- 
ods appear to offer promise for future development. The results of the studies 
described in the present paper indicate that considerable consistency of 
results may be obtained in organizations which differ markedly in mission, 
as well as in organization structure and functioning. 
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SOCIOMETRIC CONCEPTS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION* 


Joan H. CRISWELL 


Bureau of Naval Personnel 
Washington, D. C. 


An essential element of personnel administration is suitable assign- 
ment, placement of workers not only in appropriate jobs but also in con- 
genial work groups. In both of these functions sociometric choosing pro- 
cedures are coming to be recognized as of considerable promise. Thus the 
group status an individual achieves in various situations might be used 
to indicate the social skills and insights needed in administration, liaison, 
or public relations work. In every job also, each worker’s group position 
is important as an element in the maintenance of morale. 

But before the most efficient use can be made of these techniques 
in personnel testing and placement there is need for clarification of funda- 
mental statistical concepts particularly those stemming from a psychometric 
base. Certain semantic confusions have produced both inadequate ex- 
perimental design and misinterpretation of results. There has been, for 
example, widespread failure to obtain reliability coefficients for sociometric 
tests. There has been discussion of validity when validation was irrelevant, 
as well as omission of validation which was called for. Some lack of 
imagination in exploring experimental data has arisen from excessive ad- 
herence to psychometric procedures which minimize treatment of inter- 
personal relationships. 

The preceding considerations suggested that an attempt to clarify 
certain key concepts might lead to more cleancut experimental procedure. 
The discussion of these points will make few references to specific reports, 
since comments refer either to unpublished research with which the 
author has been in contact or to reports of the last ten years, a period 
already well covered by Loomis and Pepinsky (9). The ideas presented 
are those that occurred to the writer during a recent review of the litera- 
ture and which seemed to be of possible value in more sharply focussing 
personnel research. Definitions offered are intended as suggestive rather 


than final. 
Psychometrics versus sociometrics. A sociometrist working with 





* The opinions and assertions in this paper are those of the writer and are not to 
be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the Naval 
service at large. 
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psychometricians finds necessary some practical definition of his field 
which will approximately indicate where psychometrics ends and sociome- 
trics begins. Failure to delimit these areas can lead to setting up an 
essentially sociometric research in a psychometric way or vice versa. 

A working definition used by the writer is that sociometric pro- 
cedures are those which elicit the pattern of distribution of goal-directed 
energy in a group, i.e., the strength and direction of inter-individual 
associations as they occur in the group’s orientation toward the achieve- 
ment of a specified end. Part of the determination of this energy pattern 
is the measurement of the degree to which the system is characterized by 
smooth functioning or by dissipation of energy through internal cleavage. 

Thus group morale becomes definable as adequacy of amount and 
smoothness of distribution of the group’s goal-directed energy. This con- 
cept can be thought of as paralleling that of individual social adjustment: 
the well adjusted person feels mentally “comfortable” with neither too 
high nor too low an energy output and without crippling energy conflicts. 


Psychometric procedures, even when they sample social behavior, 
do not generate group structure or express the status of the individual as 
a function of his attractions to others and theirs to him within the frame- 
work of a shared activity. There is, in addition, a fundamental difference 
between the psychometric rating of traits and sociometric rating of strength 
of preference. 

Ratings of degree of interpersonal attraction are not evaluations in 
the psychometric sense of an external appraisal with the group roles of 
rater and ratee eliminated from consideration. In any sociometric rating 
the interpersonal relation and the group activity are integral to the 
response made. The rating is an expression of the strength of interpersonal 
attraction, not an evaluation of an abstract characteristic. 

The emphasis of sociometrics on pattern needs to be remembered in 
planning or evaluating research projects. Definition of the experimental 
goal should make clear whether psychometric personality ratings or struc- 
tural delineation is desired. The depth of the structural analysis should 
also be decided upon, since two types are possible: the one-way technique 
which produces partial structure, and the more typical two-way technique 
in which reciprocal or non-reciprocal structures are obtained. 

As social measurement has developed in personnel administration 
great emphasis has understandably been placed on determination of 
leadership or supervisory ability. This interest has resulted in use of a 
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one-way technique in which the criterion of choice defines complementary 
group roles for chooser and chosen, and asks for selection of persons for 
one of the designated roles. Usually individuals are asked to operate 
within the frame of reference of chooser as follower and chosen as 
leader. They may, for example, indicate those they would want or not 
want as squad captains. They may rank the group in order of preference 
or rate their attraction to each member in the specified role. 


In this procedure reciprocal attraction would be in the general pattern 
of “A chooses B as leader and B chooses A as follower,” but only attrac- 
tions for A or B as leader are obtained. The concept of reciprocation is 
therefore irrelevant to such a set-up and reciprocation appears only inso- 
far as choosers bring a friendship factor into their expressions of preference. 
Reciprocal attractions could, however, be directly obtained by dovetail- 
ing two one-way experiments, as when supervisors might designate the 
employees each wants from a clerical pool and at the same time the pool 
employees might select the bosses they would like from the supervisory 
group. 

The sociogram resulting from one-way procedures primarily delineates 
concentration of attractions and repulsions on certain individuals. Cleavage 
may be revealed if subgroups prefer leaders from their own membership. 
Reciprocal relationships appear in spite of their irrelevance to the criterion 
requirements because even in selection on a competence basis the factor of 
companionship enters in. 


By-product reciprocal patterns can also appear even in connection with 
psychometric ratings of “traits” such as personal appearance or honesty, 
when all members of a group rate each other. Friends may tend to group by 
rating each other relatively favorably. Methods are being developed for 
measuring the degree to which a trait rating or a one-way pattern is affected 
by this submerged two-way pattern. These methods will be touched on 
later in discussing the sociomatrix. 

One-way experiments can be important in determining, for example, 
whether commissioned officers and recruits have the same evaluation of 
recruit leaders, or in setting up measures with which to correlate leadership 
aptitude tests. Misuse of the procedure can occur if the two-way material 
incidentally obtained is taken as fully representative of group mutuality 
structures. In this case attempts may be made to determine full structure 
by in some way partialling out the rated competence factors and leaving the 
liking or companionship factor. The better and more direct way, if both 
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leadership and mutuality structures are desired, is to use a suitable variety of 
choice criteria at the start. 

The more typical sociometric experiment is aimed at two-way recipro- 
cable interpersonal relations; subjects are asked to choose other persons 
for work cooperation or recreational association in a specifically designated 
situation ranging all the way from complexly organized and highly skilled 
work groups to unorganized leisure-time association. This type of experi- 
ment is familiar and requires little discussion; its common defect is failure 
to explore fully the data obtained. 

Significant data are sometimes gathered and then largely discarded, in- 
dividual social status being determined merely by the number of choices 
received. The group structure is either not plotted or is plotted and then 
largely ignored, little attention being paid to specific connections existing 
between overchosen individuals, overchosen and underchosen, -between 
members of different cliques, etc. Opportunities to enlarge the experiment 
by obtaining group morale indices or production records are frequently 
passed up. For this reason the accusation has sometimes justly been made 
that a so-called “sociometric” experiment was actually psychometric. In 
these cases data which could have given a multidimensional picture of in- 
dividuals and of the group were flattened out into a one-dimensional score. 

Technique, test, or criterion. The method of choice under a criterion 
has probably suffered considerably by being called indiscriminately a “so- 
ciometric test.”” This designation has brought with it all the standard con- 
cepts of reliability and validity, imperfectly defined in relation to psycho- 
metric work and even more confusing when automatically applied to prefer- 
ence data. 

A better because non-committal designation would be “sociometric tech- 
nique,” since the procedure is applicable variously as basic research meth- 
od, as test of social aptitudes, and as criterion for social aptitude tests 
This usefulness arises from the fact that the choosing process results in 
an actual sampling of responses which form an integral part of many situa- 
tions, in particular, job performance and school progress. 

As basic research instrument the technique has not of course been a 
“test” in the usual sense and has required no routine demonstration of its 
intrinsic validity and the stability of its findings. Such preoccupations not 
only raise irrelevant issues but can limit experimentation by implying that 
stable “reliable” elements of status or structure are more interesting and 
worthy of study than fluctuating elements. 
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The use of the word “test” also leads to difficulties when the method 
really does function in this way. When so used, the test’s reliability should 
be high and validity should be demonstrated by (1) showing that intrin- 
sically valid responses are sampled, as when a type of social status is con- 
sidered a part of job achievement, or by (2) presenting a coefficient of 
correlation between the test and whatever related behavior it claims to 
predict. 

The manner of use of the “test,” however, has suggested that experi- 
menters believe it to be equipped with built-in reliability and validity co- 
efficients good for all occasions. Reliabilities called for by a particular 
experiment have been unreported. Or they have been stated with little 
additional data on how they were obtained, apparently on the assumption 
that a sufficiently high coefficient requires no comment. Correlation with 
predicted behavior has been assumed without proof. Degree of chosenness 
has, for example, been identified with emotional stability, or overchosen in- 
dividuals have without more ado been designated as leaders. Some of this 
inaccuracy might be avoided if the procedure were called a “technique” 
until it has proved its efficiency as a test of specified behavior or social 
status. 

As has been noted, some of the relationships sampled by sociometric 
methods are a part of actual work behavior and have immediate validity, 
especially in certain areas such as air combat teams in which sound inter- 
personal relations are of life-and-death importance. Interpersonal relations 
are in fact of considerable significance throughout any military organization 
in which group members must not only work together but share each other’s 
lives twenty-four hours a day, frequently in close quarters and under con- 
ditions of hardship. The importance of a “happy ship” in avoiding acci- 
dents and performing efficiently is proverbial. For this reason the sociomet- 
ric technique is important not only as test but as criterion for social apti- 
tude tests or as criterion for itself if previous social status or structure is used 
to predict later social status or structure. 

Sociometrists have usually not seen the possibilities of the technique as 
criterion measure and this development is at present in the hands of the 
psychometricians who have used it usually in the form of one-way rating 
methods. The use of the technique as criterion should be carefully distin- 
guished from the other two meanings as a preliminary to much more ex- 
tended development of this use in sociometric research. Enrichment of the 
measurement of social status will result in its greater effectiveness as cri- 
terion measure. 
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A minor confusion results from the fact that the word “criterion” is 
commonly and very differently used by sociometrists and psychometricians. 
For this reason the reader should be careful to distinguish between the 
two meanings in the succeeding discussion. “Criterion of choice” will mean 
the principle of choosing presented to a group, e.g. choosing an individual 
to sit by, to study with, etc. “Criterion” used alone will usually refer to 
the measure of the behavior which a test purports to predict and against 
which it is therefore validated. 

Reliability as internal consistency. In social measurement as in other 
testing studies internal consistency is secondary to test-retest reliability 
which is the fundamental kind of dependability aimed at. Internal consist- 
ency coefficients cannot always be obtained even in psychometric work 
(speed tests and many biographical inventories are cases in point). But, 
when available, consistency coefficients can perform the function of estab- 
lishing the maximum correlation coefficient of which a test is capable, thus 
indicating whether reliability is so low that some remedial measures should 
be taken. 

Internal consistency can be determined for some types of one-way 
sociometric measures in which each group member ranks all or rates some 
or all of his companions according to his preference for them in a certain 
role such as supervisor. In this case, the reliability coefficient is an esti- 
mate of the stability of the mean ratings of the individuals. For high relia- 
bility the within-person variance, that is, the variance of each mean rating, 
should obviously be much less than the between-person variance, the vari- 
ance of the entire set of means. If mean ratings range from 1 to 10, then the 
range of ratings of any one individual should certainly not approach this 
range. The formula for this reliability coefficient as developed by Hors: (5) is: 
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ni; the number of ratings for person #, 
o; = the standard deviation of the ratings on person 7, 
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The Horst formula would not be suitable for two-way choosing pro- 
cedures in which small variability of ratings is not the goal. In groups con- 
taining a great deal of reciprocated choice considerable variability of rating 
would be normal. Persons A and B might rate each other 1 but be rated 10 
by persons C and D who rate each other 1. Individual ratings would proba- 
bly vary little only for certain heavily overchosen or underchosen persons. 

With two-way choice procedures any method of splitting the group into 
parallel halves for determination of reliability seems likely to be doomed to 
failure. Correlation of halves based on alternate choices or random halves 
of the group of individuals would probably reflect only the sampling variation 
of the division into halves. The choice process expressed in social structure 
appears to be a unity. 
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The lack of internal consistency indices is probably a blessing in dis- 
. guise, since it will prevent sociometrists from remaining content with the 
s more easily obtained internal consistency coefficient and failing to go on to 
d the more fundamental long-term studies of change in test score. Only now 
are psychometricians beginning to reduce their reliance on the consistency 
y coefficient in favor of studies of test score shifts over periods of months or 
e years. 
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in Test-retest reliability. The basic form of reliability for any test is the 
i- stability of its scores during the time interval over which the criterion is 
- predicted. If the criterion measure, for example, final school grades, occurs 
g, one year after the test is normally given, then the test’s reliability over that 
i- interval is of importance. 
1€ As Cureton has pointed out (13, p. 39) obtaining the test-retest co- 
is efficient is unnecessary if the validity coefficient is sufficiently high. Thus 
S: for an accurately predictive test actual calculation of reliability becomes a 
minor matter. When validity is low, however, the test-retest coefficient 
must be known, first, in order to establish that the test is dependable and, 
second, in order to determine whether real validity is obscured by the un- 
reliability of the criterion. For the latter purpose the reliabilities of criterion 
and test are obtained, making the test-retest interval of the test as nearly as 
possible equal to the time interval between test and criterion measure. The 
criterion test-retest interval could of course be short. The intercorrelation of 
test and criterion corrected for attenuation then indicates whether satis- 
factory validity is actually present. 

If used as test, the sociometric technique might therefore have to 
demonstrate a high test-retest reliability over a long time interval. If used 
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as criterion the test-retest interval could be brief, since the criterion is not 
thought of as extending over a period of time. Insofar as high validity co- 
efficients can be obtained, an analysis of reliability of sociometric measures 
probably will not be required. 

A difficulty of sociometric test-retest administration is of course the de- 
pendence of the test on the constitution and characteristics of the social 
group. Any aggregate of individuals is likely to fluctuate in membership, 
morale, etc., over a period of time. Another possible influence toward change 
is the reorganization routinely following the choosing procedure. Such change 
factors will have to be taken account of in reliability measurement and al- 
lowed for through careful experimental design. 

A word of caution seems called for on the reporting of reliability co- 
efficients. Group structure presents many elements which can be used for 
predicting criteria and whose reliability may therefore become of moment. 
Such factors include number of choices received, number of choices given 
out, degree of reciprocation achieved, degree of in-group preference shown, 
or various combinations of measures. Since so much variety is possible, it is 
particularly important to identify reliability coefficients presented by stating 
not only the time interval and correlation method employed but also the 
exact responses studied. Coefficients not fully described are meaningless, 
however high. 

For a further discussion of problems of sociometric reliability together 
with those of validity the reader is referred to Pepinsky’s helpful article on 
these concepts (11). 

Validity. Types of test validity can be roughly divided into three 
categories: (1) face validity, (2) immediate validity, and (3) predictive 
validity. For categories (2) and (3) the terms used are supplied by the 
writer for concepts which are variously referred to in the literature. 

Face validity, chiefly important for public relations purposes, repre- 
sents the degree to which a test looks as if it measures what it is supposed 
to measure. Some tests “look” valid without actually measuring effectively. 
Others both look valid and are so in a more fundamental sense. The choos- 
ing technique with its production of picturesque sociograms has the advan- 
tage of “looking like” social measurement. Its considerable face value has 
perhaps at times obscured the need for otherwise demonstrating its effec- 
tiveness. 

The term “immediate validity” may be applied to tests which do not 
derive their value from predicting related or future behavior, as in “predic- 
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tive validity,” but have immediate significance for personnel or academic 
action. For example, grades on an academic achievement test may indicate 
whether the student should be dropped from school, assigned to a special 
class, transferred to another course, promoted, or graduated. In industry, 
a promotional examination may have similar significance for promotion or 
transfer. Tests which have such direct meaning can often be used as pro- 
ficiency tests or as aptitude tests according to whether the orientation of 
the examiner is toward present or future action, e.g., toward current assign- 
ment or training course graduation. The sociometric test has of course 
direct meaning in terms of indication of desirable group assignments. This 
is the “intrinsic validity” which has sometimes been ascribed to it. 


An important example of the use of sociometric tests in the armed forces 
has been its employment as “nominating technique,’™to establish social 
status of aviators in air combat groups (12). In this case aviators “nomi- 
nated” or chose those with whom they would or would not want to fly. The 
immediate validity here is obvious. Tests having this type of validity can 
be used as criteria for other measures and in this case combat group status 
was used as criterion for ratings of personality of aviators. 


Probably one of the greatest pitfalls in the use of tests having imme- 
diate validity is the assumption that predictive validity is also necessarily 
present. It would be, for example, incorrect to use air combat group status 
as an index of peacetime administrative ability without considerable follow- 
up of aviators in administrative assignments. 


“Predictive” or remote validity is really immediate validity once removed. 
Ultimately a test’s validation is in terms of its significance for group action 
such as graduating a student, or promoting or firing an employee. The test 
having remote validity predicts behavior which is immediately valid. Thus 
it may predict school grades achieved or production on the job. 

Development of the sociometric test as predictive instrument has con- 
sisted of more speculation than experiment. As we have noted, this problem 
has produced some of the loosest identification of group status with related 
behavior such as leadership or emotional adjustment. When experimental 
work increases in this field, a fruitful line of development is possibly the 
validation of one sociometric test by another. In this case social status in one 
type of group is used as predictor of social status in another type of group. 
An application of such procedures in the armed forces would be to predict 
from certain types of status measures in a recruit training center a man’s 


group position at an isolated shore station or in a submarine crew. 
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In certain organizational units periodic sociometric tests involving 
several choice criteria related to job competence could possibly be devel- 
oped to take the place of efficiency ratings. Such a program would, of course, 
require that the test be carefully “built into” the organization, with em- 
ployees and supervisors understanding its purpose and knowing that their 
choices would be carried out in reassignment. 

Measurement of social status. The expression of social status, the 
individual’s position in the group as determined by choices given and re- 
ceived, has shown some hesitance to leave the confines of traditional psy- 
chometric method. This is somewhat ironic, since at the same time psycho- 
metrics is attempting to develop more rounded measures in the form of 
pattern scores. 

So far sociometry has leaned chiefly on percentile ranks, standard 
scores, and average ratings. One attempt to develop a different type of score 
has been Zeleny’s inclusion in the status score of a measure of variability 
around the average rating (14). This looks promising, since the variety of 
one’s impact on others may in itself be an attribute of personality. 


In general the direction of progress in this area would seem to be not 
so much an elaboration of single measures as a development of methods of 
combining measures. One line of advance might be the more fruitful use of 
multiple criteria of choice. The writer has previously pointed out the waste 
involved in using multiple criteria and then discarding much of the data so 
obtained (2). Several criteria are sometimes used without determining 
intercorrelations or, even if interrelationships are measured, without meas- 
uring the distinctive contribution of each criterion. Choices may be thrown 
together and results treated as if made under one criterion with resulting 
ambiguity of interpretation, especially when status so determined is com- 
pared with that actually obtained under a single criterion. 

In the use of multiple criteria of choice a beginning has been made 
by such workers as Bronfenbrenner (1) and Jennings (6), but much re- 
mains to be done particularly in differentiating the factors entering into 
choice under criteria which vary according to their emphasis upon ability 
and official position in the work group as against qualities entering into 
leisure-time companionship. A fruitful exploration of this problem will appear 
in the forthcoming second edition of Jennings’ Leadership and Isolation. 

Overall structural indices. In personnel administration individual 
social status has perhaps received more analysis than has the structure 
of the employee group taken as a unit. However, studies of morale and 
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production will probably call for increased use of overall indices of group 
integration or cleavage. Various ratio or percentage measures of this type 
will be discussed in this section, matric analyses in the next section. In 
the following paragraphs a few index methods will be used to illustrate 
different types of approach and perhaps stimulate a more flexible concep- 
tion of such measurement. 

A fundamental dichotomy in development of integration measures is 
that between relative and absolute indices. Choice of one or the other type 
of measure may rest on theoretical considerations or on how well a speci- 
fied ratio works out as predictor of behavior. The ratio developed by the 
writer (2, 3) for measuring cleavage or integration was a relative one based 
on the assumption that, as in the Weber-Fechner law, an increment to a 
reference value carries less psychological weight if the reference value is large 
than if it is small. Equal increments on the psychological scale thus rep- 
resent proportional increments to the reference value. In this case the 
preference of a group for itself over an out-group is expressed as 2.00, if 
the ratio of in-group to out-group choice is twice as great as that occurring 
when chance alone determines whether a choice is directed into or away 
from a group. A value of 3.00 would represent an actual ratio three times 
as great as chance, regardless of the absolute sizes of the obtained and 
chance ratios. 

Thus if a white group gives W choices to whites and C choices to 
Negroes and is expected to give on a chance basis W’ choices to whites and 
C’ choices to Negroes, then the obtained ratio is W/C and the chance 
ratio is W’/C’. Dividing the obtained (W/C) by the chance (W’/C’) 
ratio, the preference index of whites for whites is then: 

C’'W 
w'c 

A white group which should give 80 per cent of its choices to whites 
(4:1 ratio) and actually gives 90 per cent to whites (9:1 ratio) is consid- 
ered to have more self-preference (2.25) than a group which should give 
50 per cent to whites and actually gives 60 per cent (self-preference of 1.50). 

Another relative approach, one which the writer has used in unpub- 
lished research, is to use the logarithm of the previously stated ratio 
(R = log CW/W'C) as self-preference measure instead of the ratio itself. 
This is often done in practice by plotting the values on semi-logarithmic 
paper. The essential advantage of this logarithmic expression is that it 
makes the distribution of ratios more symmetrical by pulling in extreme 
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values above 1.00 (the point of neutrality) and expanding those below 1.00, 
Ratio distributions frequently show considerable skewness and it may be 
desirable for various reasons to reduce this. 

In the second type of approach to cleavage or integration measurement 
the deviation from chance is expressed as an absolute instead of a relative 
difference. In one such type of measure the chance per cent of in-group or 
out-group choice is calculated and subtracted from the corresponding ob 
tained per cent. The deviation from chance is of course the same for either 
in-group or out-group choice and is negative when preference for the out- 
group is shown. According to this method, a white group which should by 
chance give 80 per cent of its choices to whites and actually gives 90 per 
cent, shows a self-preference of 10 per cent. A white group which should 
give 50 per cent in-group choices and actually gives 60 per cent shows the 
same amount of self-preference. 

A procedure showing features of both absolute and relative measures 
would be to express the absolute percentage deviation from chance as a pro- 
portion of the maximum deviation. This method might be employed in an 
attempt to allow for the fact that some groups such as large majorities have 
only a short distance to go before reaching the maximum self-preference 
possible, while other groups have a large percentage separating them from 
the maximum. In the preceding example, one group can show a maximum 
self-preference of only 20 per cent, while the other can reach 50 per cent. 
In order to allow for these different maxima one might express preference 
as the proportion of the maximum achieved. For the preceding two groups 
the self-preference measures would then be respectively 10/20 — 50 per cent, 
and 10/50 = 20 per cent. Preference for the out-group would have to be 
divided by the complements of the denominators just given, 80 per cent and 
50 per cent. 

Application of such a maximum preference method to the ratio first 
described in this section would of course be difficult if not impossible be- 
cause of the fact that the maximum ratio of this type has a denominator 
of zero and therefore cannot be determined. Some type of approximation 
might, however, be possible. 

Undoubtedly other methods could be developed, each giving a differ- 
ent ranking of groups in order of self-preference. In an unpublished paper 
Paul Lazarsfeld has presented a valuable discussion of the problem of 
choosing an appropriate index (8). He points out the possible discrepancies 
between different types of indices and suggests that at the beginning of 
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an experiment several feasible measures be selected and then tried out on 
various possible distributions of the data to determine how much the indices 
conflict in their ordering of the preference of the same groups. If possible 
methods prove to have large “areas of ambiguity” in which they contradict 
each other, the experimenter will have to try some combination of them or 
choose one on the basis of theoretical considerations. Choice of one method 
rather than another must ultimately be a matter of the judgment of the 
experimenter. 

The sociomatrix. Forsyth and Katz have shown that a matrix of 
interpersonal ratings or choices can be resolved mathematically into group- 
ings of individuals who tend to prefer ~ach other to the rest of the test 
population (4, 7). Such analysis shows promise of being particularly useful 
in populations containing no easily identifiable cleavage-producing cate- 
gories such as race, sex, or age. Under such circumstances seemingly homo- 
geneous employee groups may nevertheless be analyzable into cliques the 
basis for which can then be investigated. Additional matrix methods have 
been recently developed by Leon Festinger (reported in a recent issue of 
Human Relations), and by Luce and Perry (10). 

A technique for ordering the sociomatrix on a rational basis as op- 
posed to Katz’s trial-and-error basis has been devised by C. O. Beum at 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel and will be presented later in Soctometry. 
A new use of this type of analysis has been to determine to what degree 
a personal liking factor enters into ratings of competence. If, for example, 
naval recruiters rate their colleagues on general recruiting efficiency, the 
extent to which associates rate each other relatively highly and thus form 
groupings can be separated out mathematically. Other possibilities of the 
matrix are being explored. 

Summary. Discussion was devoted to fundamental sociometric con- 
cepts important in personnel administration. An attempt was made to differ- 
entiate the sociometric from the psychometric approach so that possibilities 
of typically sociometric projects could be more fully exploited. Reliability, 
validity/and scoring of social status were discussed. The structure of the 
ems group was considered from the viewpoint of analyses by ratio 
metiods and by the sociomatrix. Future developments are seen in the 
direction of the use of more criteria of choice in order to produce a multi- 
dimensional picture of social status and group structure which would be 
expressed in various types of pattern measures. A more flexible attack on 
analysis of structure by indices may lead to new measures in this field. 
Finer analysis of the sociomatrix is also in progress. 
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LASTING AND PASSING ASPECTS OF GERMAN MILITARY 
PSYCHOLOGY* 


H. L. ANSBACHER 
University of Vermont 


1. Introduction 


Seven years after the dissolution of German Army and Air Force Psy- 
chology and four years after the dissolution of Naval Psychology it is quite 
possible to judge what of German military psychology will endure and what 
should be considered as passing. The judgment is based on a review of those 
aspects which were recognized as valuable and were adopted by American 
and English psychology, and of those others which were criticized and re- 
jected. This may appear as a one-sided basis for judgment; but no other 
point of view is available to the author. The evaluation, especially on the 
negative side, refers to German psychology as a whole, from which German 
military psychology has emerged. 


II. Lasting Aspects 


The chief merits of German military psychology were (1) the correct 
recognition of the paramount importance of the personality of the officer 
for the functioning of military units and (2) the development and large-scale 
application of a selection method for officer candidates which to date repre- 
sents in principle the best and probably the only practical psychological 
method of leadership selection. 

1. Recognition of the importance of the officer. The recognition of 
the importance of the leader’s personality and consistent action upon this 
realization were not the merits of military psychology alone. The entire 
German military thinking took this direction, especially after 1918, in the 
army of the Weimar Republic. Military psychology placed itself fully in 
the service of such thinking and saw in officer selection its foremost task. Such 
a total orientation of the German Army produced results which the enemy 
had to admit with some surprise and admiration. The officer-man relation- 
ship in the German Army was an excellent one practically to the end of the 
hostilities. 

This fact, which was already known to the Allied authorities during the 





* This is a revision and translation of a paper entitled “Bleibendes und Verging- 
liches aus der deutschen Wehrmachtpsychologie” which appeared in Mitteilungen des 
Berufsverbandes Deutscher Psychologen e. V., 1949, No. 11. 
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war through prisoner-cf-war interrogations, was recently recorded in the 
literature by two sociologists, Shils and Janowitz, who had responsible posi- 
tions in psychological warfare. The main hypothesis of their paper is “that 
the unity of the German Army was in fact sustained only to a very slight 
extent by the National Socialist political convictions of its members, and 
that more important in the motivation of the determined resistance of the 
German soldier was the steady satisfaction of certain primary personality 
demands afforded by the social organization of the army” (30, p. 281). “The 
junior officers of the Wehrmacht were, in general, very well selected ... 
the junior officer ranks never became a field of patronage. High technical 
and personality requirements were made of all candidates for officership” 
(30, p. 299). The officers ‘“‘were regarded by the German soldiers through- 
out the Western campaign as brave, efficient, and considerate” (30, p. 298). 
Especially did the soldiers emphasize that they were decently treated by their 
superiors and had full confidence in them. Allied propaganda took advantage 
of this knowledge in that it never attempted to drive a wedge between 
men and officers. Such an attempt, it was realized, would only have re- 
flected unfavorably on the propaganda. Instead, the opposite tactics were 
used for which the following appeal to German officers made by Eisenhower 
may serve as an example. It states: “We know that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of German officers are respected and trusted by their men. Thus 
the life of every German soldier depends on the German officer’s attitude 
toward this appeal. . . . We cannot expect the German officer to do any- 
thing that would be contrary to his honor or to his country’s interest. It is 
in Germany’s interest to put an end to this useless bloodshed. The decision 
is up to the German officer” (41). This appeal reaching ordinary soldiers 
also, could do no harm. 


The importance of good leadership was recognized in the American 
Army as well and was established by anonymous questionnaire studies at 
the beginning of the war (7, p. 372). But this knowledge was not followed 
through by concerted action. A former American Army psychologist wrote: 
“Tn general, the Army has given lip service to the importance of leadership, 
but that greater emphasis would yield significantly improved results seems a 
reasonable expectation. . . . Proof of the possibility of a significant problem 
needing solution is widespread attitudes of disrespect for officers shown by 
enlisted men” (17, p. 458). These thoughts find quantitative confirmation 
in the monumental work by Stouffer and associates in which the results of 
the anonymous questionnaire surveys conducted by the Morale Branch of 
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the American Army during the war and soon after are reported. The con- 
clusion from the data is: “Whichever interpretation is used, we must con- 
clude that those with unfavorable attitudes toward officers outnum- 
bered those with favorable attitudes” (37, p. 379). It is of course the 
expression of an ultimate feeling of strength that such grave shortcomings 
can be openly admitted. Furthermore, one must consider that the problem 
of leadership is different here from what it is in Germany although the posi- 
tive demands made on the leader are essentially not different. 

Due to such negative findings the problem of leadership is receiving 
particular attention in the American armed services today. But also in in- 
dustry it is the selection and training of supervisors which among all per- 
sonnel questions is considered the most important. 


2. Selection of leaders 


a. The original procedure. The procedure has been described in 
detail by Simoneit (31), the scientific director of German military psycholo- 
gy, and has been reviewed by Ansbacher (1). The basic hypothesis of 
German military psychology was that personality must be studied as a whole. 
This led to the development of the following procedure. The candidate was 
asked for a written account of his personal history and was given a detailed 
exploratory interview which embodied many of the principles stressed by 
the “‘non-directive” American psychologists of today (23, p. 68). Informa- 
tion thus obtained was integrated with observations of the candidate’s ex- 
pressions (speech, handwriting, face and posture) and of his performance 
in a great many test situations. Among tests of functional intelligence were 
themes on a painting (5) and a test similar to the Vigotsky Cube Test (4, 
pp. 64 & 64a). Actual leadership ability and other traits were largely ap- 
praised by group situation tests. Among these were (1) instructing a small 
group of soldiers, whom the candidate has not met before, in some simple 
task; (2) certain construction tasks to be performed by a small group; 
(3) a novel game, similar to chess, but to be played by two opposing teams 
located in separate rooms and connected only by a telephone; (4) discus- 
sion by a group of candidates of some topic of current interest. In all tests 
the candidates were observed by a number of different men whose pooled 
independent judgments were synthesized for the final assessment. One sig- 
nificant aspect of the procedure was that the candidates lived at the testing 
station during the 2-3 days of the assessment, in a friendly atmosphere which 
facilitated spontaneous behavior and human interaction. The selection-camp 
idea has subsequently had wide application in Germany and for such varied 
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purposes as the selection of trainee executives in the metal and chemical 
industries, of future public-school teachers, of musicians and of actors (3, 
pp. 610-612). 


While one may say, as we shall show below, that German military pro- 
cedure of leadership selection has been taken over by Western coun- 
tries in toto—with the exception of expression analysis—it is 
the group situation tests which have attracted the greatest attention. 
As to their origin, Moreno as early as 1923 published his work on the Spon- 
taneity Theatre (24) in which he discussed the spontaneity test and the 
principle of leadership in role playing. Although both Moreno and Simoneit 
employed group situations, yet there is a difference. Simoneit’s situations 
were made as realistic as possible (the candidate is asked actually to instruct 
a group of real soldiers), while Moreno’s situations are imaginary and 
gradually structured until the subjects face the practical counterpart of a 
real situation (some of the candidates would be asked to play the role of 
soldiers, the same ones who soon after might be assigned the role of the in- 
structor). According to Simoneit the military group situation tests came 
about quite independently of Moreno, whose work Simoneit considered 
unknown to the military psychologists (34). Situation tests were introduced 
in 1927 when the selection of officers began and were originated largely by 
Prof. J. B. Rieffert who directed German military psychology from 1920 on 
until he was succeeded in 1931 by Simoneit (32, p. 7 & 28). Non-military 
group situations were described in the literature by Henning (19) in 1929 
and by Kunze (20) and Luithlen (21) in 1931 according to Maller’s (22) 
review. Murray’s (26) work at Harvard, published in 1938, should be men- 
tioned here because of its great general similarity to the German military 
procedure (2). To sum up this discussion, we may say that the origin of 
group situation tests cannot easily be traced to a single source. We can assert, 
however, that Moreno introduces the term “situation test” in his Group 
Method (24, p. 14) and that German military psychology was the first to 
use situation tests on such a large scale that the attention of the entire 
psychological world was eventually drawn to them. 

b. The spread of the procedure. The German military method spread 
in the Western world to places where the best personality diagnosis was so 
important that the relatively large apparatus and cost were no hindrance. 
This was the case in the various armies during the war. First the British 
Army in March, 1942 turned to it under the name of War Office Selection 
Board (WOSB) (15, 36). Before its installation the English had studied 
the literature of German military psychology (16, p. 275) and thus their se- 
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lection camps were indeed similar in all details* to those described by Simo- 
neit. From the British Army the method was taken over by the Australian 
Army, which in September, 1943, instituted an LHQ Officer Pre-Selection 
Board (16). The Canadian Army as well adopted situation tests for the 
selection of officers (35). The American Army used the method only in its 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) beginning in December, 1943. The appli- 
cation was limited to the selection of special personnel, such as spies, and 
thus only about 5000 candidates were evaluated. Yet the OSS had a large 
and excellent psychological staff who reported their experiences in a book 
which today is the most important document on wholistic personality assess- 
ment (28, see also 27). In the introduction acknowledgement is made to 
Gestalt psychology in general and to German military psychology in specific: 
“The methods were first used on a large scale by Simoneit, as described in 
Wehrpsychologie, and the German military psychologists, and after them by 
the British” (28, p. 3). The OSS procedure included, like its prototype, 
personal history, interview and realistic situation tests but also many meth- 
ods not used by the Germans. Among these were Moreno’s group situa- 
tions (sociodrama) which the OSS aptly named improvisations (28, pp. 168- 
176). The improvisations and the subsequent commentary by the partici- 
pants were actually found the most successful situations in evoking emo- 
tional components. “The insights gained from these miniature incidents 
were more significant, though assuredly less codifiable, than any other pro- 
cedure except the Interview” (28, p. 229). Regarding the interview, the 
German military psychologists too had recognized it as the most important 
single procedure (23, p. 66; 33, p. 134). The leading spirit in the OSS was 
H. A. Murray; the 60 staff members were almost all wholistically and 
phenomenologically oriented. 

After the war, the OSS staff was dissolved, but their work continues to 
live. Thus the American Navy today is interested in “design and validation 
of ‘situational tests’ for the appraisal of leadership and leadership aptitude” 
(9, p. 187). From the American Army an experiment with “approximately 
2,000 enlisted men enrolled in Leaders Courses in Potential Leaders’ Schools 
established in U. S. Army Training Divisions” has been reported. A leaders 
reaction test was devised which involved “20 specific leadership situations 
administered in the field under field conditions. It provides a basis for ob- 
serving and rating leadership performance in such simulated situations as 





*This must be questioned. Other reports (43) from British army quarters 
acknowledge plainly American influence especially of Moreno’s situational and soci- 
ometric methods. See Sociometry in France and the United States, comprising 
Sociometry. No. 1-3, 1949, also available separately as Sociometry in France and the 
United States. 
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facing sudden enemy attack, improvising bridges, pitching a tent, caring for 
casualties under fire, etc.” (25, p. 263). 

From military psychology the idea has spread to general applied psy- 
chology. In England situation tests have been used by one coal company 
for the selection of supervisors (13, 14), and from Australia an application 
for the selection of production managers for a shoe factory is reported (38). 
In the United States primarily the methods of Moreno and Lewin are used 
in industry for the training of supervisors. A direct continuation of the OSS 
work is the following most recent development. The University of Cali- 
fornia is establishing an Institute of Personality Assessment and Research 
under the direction of Donald W. MacKinnon who also was a major figure 
in the OSS program. His staff will include some former OSS personnel. 
While largely oriented toward research, “from the outset, the institute will 
serve the practical purpose of measuring candidates for the engineering 
and medical schools. Eventually, it is to become a general consultative 
institute for assessing individuals in all fields.” In accordance with the 
original pattern “the institute will be housed in a twenty-room home, where 
selectees will live with staff members for three-day periods and be put 
through an extensive ‘psychological obstacle course.’ Standardized psycho- 
logical tests as well as situational tests will be used to gauge selectees’ re- 
actions to environment, society and occupation.” The institute has been 
financed by a grant of $100,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation (42). 

In conclusion one may well say that wholistic personality assessment 
with situation tests as an integral part has established itself internationally 
and is here to stay. It has found its place in textbooks of industrial psy- 
chology (18, pp. 12 & 144), of psychological testing (10, pp. 415, 427-429), 
and even of general psychology (6, p. 493; 39, pp. 107-108). Although its 
first large application in German military psychology is not always noted, 
this historical fact has been recorded in several places (4, p. 61; 28, p. 3; 
38, p. 587). 


III. Passing Aspects 

While the lasting aspects of German military psychology were relatively 
specific to it, this is not the case regarding the passing aspects. These are the 
weakness of German psychology as a whole—one may even say of conti- 
nental-European psychology, namely the neglect of the objective, quantita- 
tive viewpoint to such an extent that its merits have never been properly 
realized. The weakness is partly the concomitant of the strength which 
lies in the wholistic tendency. This tendency began in Germany before the 
first World War as a reaction against elementarism. In the United States 
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this reaction only made itself felt 15-20 years later while behaviorism came 
to the fore with its strong demand for objectivity. The development in the 
two countries corresponds to their respective dominating philosophies. For 
Germany idealism is characteristic with its stress on intuition; for the 
United States English-American naturalism, utilitarianism, and pragmatism 
are characteristic with their stress on induction. When wholistic psychology 
finally made itself felt in America, it did not displace elementaristic psy- 
chology from those positions where the latter had proved its worth, but 
rather adopted the demand for inductive proof as its own. In Germany, on 
the other hand, quantitative psychology was continuously attacked so that 
even psychotechnics did not develop completely objectively. All this had a 
number of detrimental consequences for German applied psychology, in- 
cluding—and possibly most of all—military psychology. 


1. Neglect of objective tests. German military psychology over- 
looked the fact that while it is true that all psychological functions are 
subordinated to the whole personality and that the latter cannot be en- 
compassed by objective tests, there are nevertheless selection problems 
where it is not necessary to appraise the whole personality. The American 
Army, for example, developed a test for clerks from the standardization 
of which it is known that among the top / __ on the test 84% passed the 
clerical training course with above-average success, while among the~next 
24% only 64% showed above-average success, after which the percentage 
of success drops sharply. Thus, if one sends the top 7% from a group of 
recruits to the training course, one can be fairly certain of experiencing 
little disappointment. Of course, in doing so, one does not do complete 
justice to the individual case, of which one is, however, fully aware. Yet 
from the point of view of the organization the method is justified because 
it reduces wasteful effort. It is adequate for selection purposes, although for 
individual counseling it would have to be supplemented by wholistic meth- 
ods. A large number of purely objective tests was developed for various 
functions, tests which can be administered by non-psychologists and can 
be scored by machines. When such results can be achieved by purely quan- 
titative, elementaristic psychology, it must be reckoned with, which is what 
German military psychology and to some extent all of European psychology 
have not done. 

2. Difficulties with mass selection. While objective methods can cope 
with any mass demand, the more subjective the method the more over- 
whelming do masses become. In America over 10 million recruits were meas- 
ured for the most basic psychological functions, which certainly contributed 
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to the organization of an effective army within a short time. German mili- 
tary psychology was hardly able to cope with war demands. The selection 
of specialists was neglected, wholistic leadership selection deteriorated, psy- 
chologists complained of occupational fatigue and new personnel had to be 
called upon which was not sufficiently equipped for the difficult task of sub- 
jective appraisal (4, pp. 9-10). 

3. Neglect of modern statistics. Since one had no understanding for 
quantitative methods, modern statistics was completely neglected. Statistics 
has its origin in England and its widest utilization in America; in Germany, 
on the other hand, it was not even a subject in the training of psycholo- 
gists, and textbooks in analytical statistics are virtually nonexistent. Thus 
statistical methods were condemned by those who had never gained an under- 
standing of them. When occasionally one saw fit to resort to statistical forms 
of expression, this was done in the most primitive fashion, due to lack of 
training. The cases which Ritter (29) pointed out are not unique. 


4. Insufficient validation. Through the lack of appreciation for the 
objective viewpoint and of analytical statistics, German validity studies do 
not satisfy the foreign observer. They were based on conferences between 
the psychologists and the subsequent superiors of the examinees. According 
to the English psychologist Davis, “This procedure which was called Be- 
wahrungskontrolle (validation-control), did not prove the validity of the 
psychologists’ predictions, since clearly the criteria with which they were 
compared were not independent and were considerably influenced by the 
psychologists themselves” (11, p. 109). According to the American Air 
Force psychologist Fitts, “No acceptable evidence was accumulated to show 
that the program was successful. Had they been able to report positive vali- 
dation data, German aviation psychologists might have been able to secure 
much stronger backing for their program” (12, p. 160). 

5. Psychology on the defensive. The German public in general did 
not seem convinced of the value of applied psychology, although German 
psychologists spoke generally of 90% and occasionally even of 98% cor- 
rectness of their appraisals. The psychologists themselves seem to have 
felt that their validity studies were in part a matter of opinion, else they 
could have defended their position with greater calm and security. The 
fundamental insecurity has even given the impression of immodesty (11, 
p. 110). This is quite in contrast with what the OSS psychologists had to 
say for the value of their program which was, as we have seen, similar to 
that of the Germans, and was conducted by men who were certainly as 
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competent as the German military psychologists. “Although thousands of 
man-hours were spent in the evaluation process, the final verdict is a ques- 
tion mark. Nearly all the members of the staff . . . had the strong impres- 
sion that, by and large, the administration had been furnished with mean- 
ingful descriptions of the traits and abilities of the recruits. .. . But how 
valuable is an impression? . . . The negative statistical outcome would 
probably have deterred us from the huge labor of this book if it had shaken 
our faith in the general principles underlying the OSS system of assessment 
.... Anyhow, it is clear that the picture presented in this volume is not 
that of a noble building ready for occupancy, but rather of a mass of rubble 
with many good blocks of granite and marble out of which a substantial 
edifice can be erected in the future” (28, pp. 392-393). The OSS psychol- 
ogists were led to these admissions because they had to use the most 
rigorous methods of proof if they wanted to be respected by their more 
elementaristic colleagues. But it is precisely because the elementarists 
had in the course of time accumulated a mass of incontestable proof, that 
such admissions did not endanger the position of psychology as such. They 
did not even become fatal to the OSS procedure as shown above; its 
great value is surmised, it is still considered in the experimental stage, 
and it will be refined until it may at some time yield positive statistical 
results. To return to the German military psychologists, “Even if their 
assumptions were generally correct, it was necessary to show by experimental 
proof that they were correct. This they consistently failed to do, and, when 
their prestige waned, they had no defense against their critics” (11, p. 110). 

6. Lack of research. Due to lack of objective methods and the re- 
sulting lack of skepticism the German psychologists were not able “to 
refine their procedures on the basis of validation of separate tests or of 
studies to confirm the hypotheses on which testing procedures were based” 
(12, p. 160). For example if it was assumed that a range finder needs to 
be able to concentrate well, no experimental proof was brought (1) that 
the assumption was actually correct, (2) that a test assumed to indicate 
ability to concentrate actually did accomplish this. According to Anglo- 
American tradition practical psychology without continuous parallel ex- 
perimentation is not well founded. As Davis remarks: ‘The psychologists 
in the German Armed Forces were practitioners, and whatever may have 
been the original intention, research was not carried out. They did not 
seek opportunities to submit their claims to experimental proof, and even 
now after the disaster few of them appreciate that it was necessary to do 
so” (11, p. 10). In consequence of such lack of research the number of 
tests for specialists was amazingly small. 
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IV. Summary and Conclusions. 

German military psychology in retrospect shows as its most lasting 
aspect the wholistic method of leadership selection, which since became estab- 
lished in the Western world. As passing aspects we consider the lack of 
objective tests and of research and rigorous validation. These strengths and 
weaknesses can be appreciated more fully if military psychology is seen 
as an outgrowth of German psychology in general. Thus, the present dis- 
cussion led to some comparisons between German-European and American- 
English psychology. To these we should like to add that European 
psychology through its emphasis on intuition did originate almost all 
the fruitful new ideas, both in the areas of theory and of diagnosis. Anglo- 
American psychology on the other hand, can be characterized by the undeter- 
red striving for induction and experimental proof instead of controversy of 
opinion. Interestingly enough, in this sense it is the Anglo-Americans 
who represent the proverbial German thoroughness. As Wundt, the founder 
of experimental psychology himself put it, “Clarity and thoroughness 
characterize to a large degree English scientific literature”, and he follows 
with, “But it cannot be denied that this clarity becomes not infrequently 
superficiality, and that thoroughness, with a few brilliant exceptions is 
often more broad than deep” (40, p. 47). In general, European psychology 
seems to look down upon our more modest role which demands much detail 
work. In this respect Anglo-American psychology can take consolation 
from the following word by Karl Biihler. “To intuition, the gift of the god- 
endowed discoverer, in psychology as everywhere else, will belong the first 
word; to rigorously disciplined observation, however, to faithfulness in 
detail, and to induction, the last word” (8, p. 12). 
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THE SIZE OF THE FAMILY AS RELATED TO SOCIAL SUCCESS 
OF CHILDREN? 


C. P. Loomis, Michigan State College 
W. B. Baker, University of Saskatchewan 
C. Proctor, Michigan State College 


During the 150 year period from the first census in 1790 to 1940, the 
average (arithmetic mean) number of persons per family in the United 
States decreased from 5.7 to 3.8. During the same period the average number 
of children per family declined from 3.2 to 1.4.2 This change is of particular 
importance since the personality of the child, especially his ability and will- 
ingness to work with and cooperate with others, is generally conceded to be 
greatly influenced by early experiences, especially those which take place in 
the family. Because so much of the socialization of children in all classes* 
occurs in the home, it is important to know whether the decreasing number 
of children in American families and the increasing number of only children 
is having its impact upon the ability of people to get along with and be 
wanted by others after, and as they are growing up. 

It is generally assumed that only children tend to have certain personality 
adjustment problems which others do not have. It is furthermore assumed 
by some that children reared in small families may be more subject to 
various types of neuroses and psychoses. It has been claimed that oldest 
and only children are more variable in nature, the middle child more ordinary 
and nearer the mode, and the youngest child more variable than the middle 
child but not so much so as the only or oldest child.® 





? All original data for the study were furnished by Baker, the statistical analysis 
was made by Loomis and Proctor. 

? P. C. Glick, “Family Trends in the United States, 1890 to 1940,” American Socio- 
logical Review, August 1942. See also Kimball Young, Sociology—A Study of Society 
and Culture, New York: American Book Company, 1942, pp. 417 ff. 

* Hugh Hartshorne and M. S. May, “Testing the Knowledge of Right and Wrong” 
Religious Education, Vol. XXI, Oct. 1926, pp. 539-554. See also William F. Whyte, 
“Who Goes Union and Why,” Personnel Journal, Vol. XXIII, No. 6, Dec. 1944, pp. 
215-230. 

*It has been estimated that preschool children and homemaking women spend 
from two-thirds to nineteen-twentieths of their time at home. School children spend 
about one-half to three-fourths of their time at home and workingmen from one-third 
to two-thirds of their time there. E. E. Wood, Introduction to Housing Facts and 
Principles, U. S. Housing Authority, Government Printing Office, 1940, p. ix. Cited in 
Kimball Young, op. cit. 

5 W. F. Ogburn, “The Changing Family with Regard to the Child,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 151: 20-24. 
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TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF SIZE OF FARM OPERATED BY PARENTS OF STUDENTS 
Size of Farm First Year Class Second Year Class 
in Acres No. % No. % 
O- 159 1 0.9 0 _ 
160- 319 7 6.4 7 9.2 
320- 479 17 15.6 9 11.8 
480- 639 17 15.6 12 15.8 
640- 799 18 16.5 10 13.2 
800- 959 16 14.7 10 13.2 
960 - 1119 10 9.2 6 7.9 
1120 - 1279 6 55 5 6.6 
1280 and over 12 11.0 13 17.1 
No Information 5 4.6 4 53 
Totals 109 100.0 76 100.1 
Arithmetic means = 758.6 804.5 
TABLE II 
DENsITY OF TOTAL POPULATION OF RURAL MUNICIPALITIES IN WHICH STUDENTS RESIDE* 
Pop. Density First Year Class Second Year Class 
of R.M. No. % No. % 
Less than 2 1 0.9 2 2.6 
2- 4.9 44 40.4 25 32.9 
5- 7.9 28 25.7 29 38.2 
8 - 10.9 27 24.8 11 14.5 
11 - 13.9 7 6.4 6 7.9 
14 and over 2 1.8 3 3.9 
Totals 109 100.0 76 100.0 
Arithmetic means = 6.5 6.7 


*Census of Prairie Provinces, 1946 


We may also pose the following questions: Other things being equal, 
do those who have several siblings of nearly the same age get along with 
others in later life better than those who have no siblings of the same age? 
Other things equal, do only children or children with no siblings of nearly 
their own age have as good a chance as others of becoming great executives 
or administrators? Is the number of persons in the social atom to which a 
given individual belongs at a given age related in any way to the number 
of siblings and others with whom he was reared? We cannot hope in this 
article to begin to answer these important questions as they bear on the 
central theme of this, our first issue of the American Sociometric Society, 
namely, Sociometry in Administration. We shall, however, attempt, through 
the use of sociometric devices, to shed some light on the problem. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ELIMINATING THE sepeaninen OF THE PLAY GROUP 

It is very difficult to study the influence of family size, birth order and 
other internal characteristics of the family on the nature of the personality 
of the child because it is difficult to eliminate the influence of other elements. 
For example, it is claimed that the play group or early gang life of youngsters 
makes for variations.® In the present study we have attempted in a measure 
to control the influence of the play group. The participants in the sociometric 
analysis came from Saskatchewan farms averaging almost five quarter sec- 
tions (800 acres) in size. The average population density of the communities 
in which they reside is 6.5 persons per square mile. See Tables I and II. 
Because of the implied distances between the homes in this wheat and ex- 
tensive agricultural area, the play group common, in the Village farm economy 
and town does not exist. At most children have rather Infrequent contacts 
with relatively few non-family members in their pre-school years. 


OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 


The data to be analyzed in this study were collected from responses 
to a sociometric questionnaire prepared as part of a doctoral research 
project. The questionnaire used asked the subject to list, in order of prefer- 
ence, all persons he would like to live with, study with, and sit with. Each 
subject also listed all the persons with whom he would not like to associate 
in the indicated activities. Only data on the choice criteria of “live with” 
were used in the analysis to follow. 

The questionnaires were completed by 185 vocational agricultural 
students enrolled at the University of Saskatchewan. Essentially these 185 
form two groups: (1) the first year class, 109 students who had taken the 
same classes together for four months, (2) the second year class, 76 students 
who had taken the same classes for a period of five months, and after a 





* Ibid. See also Arnold W. Green, “The Middle-Class Male Child and Neurosis,” 
American Sociological Review, Feb. 1946, pp. 31 ff. According to Green the Polish 
parents, bewildered at their Americanized childrens’ defiance of their attempts to impose 
Old World authoritarian discipline, do not make the children neurotic with their punish- 
ment because siblings in contact with Americans and American culture put up a united 
front. 

For classical discussions of the importance of play groups see C. H. Cooley, R. C. 
Angell and L. J. Carr, Introductory Sociology, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
pp. 54 ff, G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
cited and quoted in Logan Wilson and W. L. Kolb, Sociological Analysis, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., pp. 187 ff. 
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summer vacation, had returned for another four months.” Choice data col- 
lected from the first year class will be used as a guide in dormitory and class- 
room allocations when students enroll for the second year. 

The groups are quite similar in most background characteristics: 
average education was about 10.6th grade, national origin of three-quarters 
oi the parents was English, Scotch, Irish, or American, 84 percent of the 
group was Protestant, the average age of the first year class was 20.3 years 
and 22.1 years for the second year class, and both groups lived, at the time 
of the study, in scattered private homes in the city of Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan. On the basis of the Dominion Group Test of Learning Ability (Form 
A) the first year class averaged an Intelligence Quotient of 108.8 and 112.5 
in the second year. 


TABLE III 
S1zE OF Famity Data For EACH 
Choice Status Group 








Social Number One Two Average Standard 
Status Choices of Only Other Other Total Deviation 
Group -_— Received Students Children Sibling Siblings Siblings of Average 
Low 0-1 62 3 8 14 4.32 28 
Inter. 2-3 66 1 14 11 4.33 at 
High 4 and 

over 71 3 12 16 4.25 .26 





ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Since the primary problem of this study is to point out relationships, 
if any, between social success and family size, a working expression or index 
of social success had to be developed. The number of times an individual 
was chosen by his classmates on the basis of their desire to “live with” him 
is used as his social success score. “Choice status” would perhaps be 
a better name for this index. Due to the extensive connotations of the 
“living with” choice we should have a satisfactory basis for calling one 
group of individuals, having a high number of choices, socially superior to 
another, having a low number of choices.® 

Each class, first and second year, was arrayed separately by choice 
status scores using these scores. The students were then separated into 





7 Only the number of choices and rejections received were collected for 11 of the 
first year class and 3 of the second year class who were absent the day the questionnaire 
was filled out. 

* For the studies using this criterion, see Helen H. Jennings, Leadership and 
Isolation, New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1943, 2nd edition in press, and J. L. 
Moreno, Who Shall Survive? New York: Beacon House, 1934, 2nd edition in press. 
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three groups of nearly the same size, called respectively, “high status,” “inter- 
mediate status,” and “low status” group. Since the separation was between 
the same scores for each class, it is possible to combine them for some purposes. 

For the total group the three choice statuses were compared by fre- 
quencies of individuals having certain family size characteristics. We dis- 
cover that there was no unreasonable or non-chance force operating here; 
all the data could be explained on the basis of a random distribution. See 
Table III. 

The total number of siblings was then correlated with choices received, 
yielding a Pearsonian r = —.02 +.07. Again we are forced to say that any 
linear relationship between choice status and size of family as reflected in 
number of siblings is untenable. 

Another hypothesis could be stated: if subsamples containing indi- 
viduals coming from families with the same total number of siblings are 
drawn from the group, these subsamples will not have social status charac- 
teristics differing from expectations based upon random distribution of social 
status characteristics. Five subsamples were selected on the basis of number 
of siblings. The “expected distribution” of choice frequencies was found to 
be the percentage of the total population for each subsample. When it is 

TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHOICE AND REJECTION ATA FOR GROUPS OF STUDENTS WITH 
GIvEN NUMBER OF SIBLINGS 











Total Number Choices Those Those Rejections 

Number of of Made Choosing Rejected Received 
Siblings Students by Subject Subject by Subject by Subject 

No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 

1 3 2.8 10 ai 11 3.1 Z 2.8 9 9.3 
2 15 13.8 54 14.4 53 14.8 17 15.7 7 7.2 
3 24 22.0 89 23.7 77 21.6 23 ps 25 25.8 
4-5 42 38.5 138 36.7 148 41.5 41 38.0 44 45.4 
6 and over 25 22.9 85 22.6 68 19.0 24 22.2 12 12.4 
Total 109 100.0 376 100.1 357 100.0 108 100.0 97 100.1 





Second Year Class 





No. % No. % No. % No. He No. % 
3 4.0 8 4.0 7 3.6 1 ro 1 1S 
15 19.8 41 20.6 34 17.4 19 24.0 33 41.8? 
13 17.1 35 17.6 39 20.0 10 12:7 5 6.37 
-5 27 35.5 73 36.7 66 33.8 23 29.1 32 40.5 


6 and over 18 23.7 42 244 49 25.1 26 32.9 8 10.1? 
Total 76 100.1 199 100.0 195 99.9 79 100.0 79 100.0 








Significant at the 5% level. 
*Significant at the 1% level. 
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known that a certain subsample has 30 percent of the total population, then 
this subsample should contain 30 percent of the choices made by subjects, 
choices received by subjects, rejections made by subjects, and rejections 
received by subjects in the group studied if the above hypothesis is to be 
proved. 

In Table IV the first column of percentages was compared with the 
other columns, and differences greater than a 10 percent level are marked. 
The previous hypothesis can -be refuted in only one column, that of rejec- 
tions received. We can find here no consistency of differences as the number 
of siblings varies. However, students who have 6 or more total siblings, 
receive less rejections than expected. 


EVALUATION OF STUDY 


The techniques of analysis used in this study have been to a large 
extent similar to those used in a study made by Bonney and a comparison 
of results will be valuable.® Bonney’s study was of the pupils in the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades of three schools in Denton, Texas, a town of some 
10,000 inhabitants. It presents comparable data even though there is an 
average age difference of approximately 12 years between his students and 
ours. Bonney’s measurement of social success is a composite index of a 
group of choosing situations representing “friendship attraction and various 
kinds of leadership ability.” It thus includes more than our “choice status” 
index. Bonney broke the array of social status scores into four parts and 
compared these quartiles with family size. See Table V. 

More children from only child families fell in the high social status 
quartile than in any of the other three quartiles. Strangely enough, the only 

TABLE V 


RELATION BETWEEN SocrAL STATUS QUARTILES AND FAMILY SIZE IN THE THIRD, FouRTH 
AND FirtH GRADES IN THREE SCHOOLS IN DENTON, TEXAS 








Third Grade Fourth Grade Fifth Grade 
72 Families 85 Families 102 Families 
Social Status Aver. Total Only Aver. Total Only Aver. Total Only 
Quartiles Sibs. Children Sibs. Children Sibs. Children 
4 1.44 7 1.38 6 2.26 5 
3 2.11 5 2.80 3 2.14 5 
2 1.89 4 2.20 2 2.30 4 
1 1.89 2 2.70 2 3.15 2 





Source: Merle E. Bonney, op. cit. 





* Merle E. Bonney, “Relationships Between Social Success, Family Size, Socio- 
economic Background and Intelligence Among School Children in Grades III to V,” 
Soctometry, Feb., 1944. 
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other size family to place a significantly larger proportion of their children 
in the high social status quartile was the largest category, those families with 
5 or more children. A clue to the factors operating in this study is given 
when Bonney correlates social status scores with home background scores 
(Alice Leahy scale). An r of + .39 + .05 (N=92) was obtained. An r 
of —.29 + .06 (N= 91) was found between total number of siblings and 
the home background scores. No doubt students tend to choose those children 
with higher social status using this concept in the sense that Warner and 
his co-workers use the concept. Only children tend to fall in the quartiles 
with the highest home background scores. This may account for the rela- 
tively larger number of only children in the high status quartile. On the 
other hand, we may no doubt conclude that factors related to clique groupings 
are functioning here. Perhaps the lower class in the quartile with lowest 
home background scores with large families tends to choose within its class, 
whereas the upper three quartiles tend to choose children from classes with 
slightly higher home background scores than they themselves have. Studies 
of dating in high school indicate that the majority date within their own 
social class.!° 


ETHNIC GROUPINGS AND THE SASKATCHEWAN STUDENTS’ CHOICE STATUS 


Since we do not have data with which to classify the Saskatchewan 
students by social or economic class and since we have data describing ethnic 
background, Table VI was constructed to test the hypothesis that there were 
differences in “choice status” which were related to ethnic backgrounds. 
There is a tendency for the grouping of English, Scotch, Irish and American 
families, that is the highly represented nationalities, to be associated with 
high choice status. In another analysis it was found that the ethnic groups 
composed of English, Scotch, Irish and American families tended more fre- 





In Jonesville, a midwestern town of 6,000 with 4,000 in the open country, trade 
center, among 5th and 6th graders, the lowest class was the only one which chose 
more of its own class for “best friend.” The other classes chose relatively more fre- 
quently from the classes above. On other criteria all groups chose above their own 
group. W. Lloyd Warner and Associates, Democracy in Jonesville—A Study in Quality 
and Inequality, New York: Harper & Brothers, p. 82. For the dating pattern, see 
August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, the Impact of Social Classes on Adolescents, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949, p. 231. For treatment of the psychology of choice 
behavior, see Helen H. Jennings, “Sociometric Grouping in relation to Child Develop- 
ment,” in Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, Washington, D. C.: Assoc. for Super- 
vision of Curriculum Development (N. E. A.), 1950; and her analysis of leisure-time 
choice structures in Leadership and Isolation, 2nd ed., 1950. 
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quently to have less than 6 children than did others including 18 ethmc 
groups including Slavics, French, and Scandinavians and others. These facts 
would suggest that even for the homogeneous occupational group of farmers 


TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL BACKGROUND OF ALL PARENTS BY THE CHOICE STATUS 
Groups OF THEIR CHILDREN 














National First Year Class— Second Year Class— 
Origin of Choice Status Choice Status 
Parents High Inter. Low Totals High Inter. Low Totals 
English, Scotch, 

Irish, American 64 47 23 134 33 27 25 85 
All Others* 24 33 27 84 19 17 31 67 

Totals 88 80 50 218 52 44 56 152 
x=990 P<.01 x*=459 P=.10 


*Includes 18 nationalities 


living on isolated farms, further study of social class and other factors must 
be made before we are certain that the choice status of children is not 
related to number of siblings in the family. 


SUMMARY 


The choices of the 185 students of agriculture at the University of 
Saskatchewan for fellow students with whom they might live were used to 
ascertain the relationship between frequency of choice or rejection and the 
number of siblings in the students’ families. The students had been brought 
up on isolated farms in the great plains where play group and certain other 
neighborhood influences were at a minimum. The study showed little or no 
relationship between choice status and size of family for the students studied. 
In this respect, the findings differ from those of Bonney who found that 
among third, fourth and fifth grade students in Denton, Texas, the most 
frequently chosen students tended to come from only child and large families. 
Since we did find a lower rejection rate among students from large families, 
the studies agree that this group has higher social or choice status. Indirect 
evidence concerning differences in ethnic groups and background indicate 
that factors related to social class are functioning in both studies. Studies 
of this type should, in the future, take social class into consideration. 
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PERSEVERATION OF GROUP ATTITUDE 


SETH FESSENDEN 
University of Denver 


One of the most common problems the average teacher faces in a new 
job situation is the perseveration of student-group attitude. Although a 
change of pace and shift of emphasis usually occurs under new leadership, 
the old continues to exert its influence. This tendency is noted in politics 
with such slogans as “don’t change horses‘in the middle of the stream’; it is 
also present in business, in fraternal and group orders through the main- 
tenance of ritual, in family life, and in almost every aspect of our society. 
I recall vividly a campaign in an Illinois town against a change in the water 
system based on the theme, “The Embarras River has always supplied us; 
it supplied our fathers and our grandfathers; it can supply us—God bless 
the Embarras.” There was no change; the community voted down the plan 
to develop a modern water supply system. 


Even in the physical world this inertia seems to be prevalent. For ex- 
ample, when one turns a corner in driving, he must overcome the tendency 
of the car to continue on its established path. The rate the car is going 
and the sharpness of the turn bear a close relationship to possible disaster. 
Tied in with these factors are others such as the physical condition of the 
car, the character of the corner, and the ability of the driver. 


Analogous to this is the resistance to change which a new leader of a 
group must face. A new member, a change of attitude of certain members, 
a new problem, an outside influence, a successful or unsuccessful activity, 
the loss of a member, the affiliation of members with other groups, and many 
other factors develop curves in the road which the leader and members must 
traverse together if they maintain unity. 


It is frequent newspaper material when a third member of a family 
situation can disrupt the total pattern of activity creating the well-known 
“eternal triangle.” It is not uncommon that a child will change the total 
pattern through the shift of the mother’s attention to the child from the 
father. The in-law pattern is standard. These all are changes in group 
structure which essentially change the group leadership. The strength of the 
structure determines to a very large extent the survival of the group. 

The teacher faces a complicated problem especially if he deals with 
student groups whose continued existence is expected or required. If it is his 
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lot to coach debate, he has, under normal conditions, a squad partially estab- 
lished. Certain members of the squad have worked under previous leader- 
ship. They have approved or disapproved of the previous leader and accord- 
ing to the strength of their opinions resist or accept change to new leader- 
ship. The newer members have certain attitudes which are probably in- 
fluenced by their outside contacts with their colleagues. 

The new coach needs to assess carefully the tendency toward persevera- 
tion of attitude in his group. If the resistance is great, he needs to evaluate 
carefully the group atmosphere. If the group is well structured he can 
safely anticipate continued morale in spite of the strength of resistance. 

When a group of individuals are gathered together, their unity is 
emphasized through common goals, common initiation of activity, and a 
sympathetic type of leadership. When a debate coach takes over the 
squad, he has a group partially formed by virtue of common interests. 
However if he limits the space of movement, if he becomes too rigid or too 
lax in his leadership, the resulting lack of common initiation of activity 
may tend toward group disintegration and general lowering of morale. 

The writer conducted two experiments with debate squads which have 
never been previously reported but which may help illustrate the leadership 
problem. 

In 1943 he took over the debate work of West Texas State College. 
Here there was a great personal loyalty to the previous leader but little 
common background in debating. The debate squad gathered willingly, 
not so much to work in the area as to examine the new leader. There were 
several lines of approach available to the leader, and he chose to transfer 
to himself personal attitudes. Students were worked with individually, 
considerable rapport was developed, but the structural relation of the 
group became one similar to that of a wagon wheel. No real group was ever 
developed during the course of the season. Morale and productivity 
were low. 

In 1945 the writer assumed the responsibility for the debate squad of 
Cornell College. Here, again, there was great personal loyalty to the 
writer’s predecessor. In this instance he decided to place emphasis upon 
group activity and group responsibility. Effort was made to transfer atten- 
tion from the leadership of authority to that of democracy wherein all had 
a part in determining the activity. The basic assumption was that within 
the group lay better answers to problems than lay from without the group. 
The leader’s task became that of the agent of the group rather than the 
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director. In the course of the year’s experiment membership tripled; 
range of activity and group morale kept pace. As the final factor in the 
success of this approach it should be noted that for an entire season fol- 
lowing this development, the group functioned successfully without formal 
faculty leadership. 

This same approach seems to be as successful in curricular situations 
as in extra-curricular activities. For example, a class, in which two-thirds 
of the students had had work under a leader of dynamic personal charac- 
teristics, was assigned to the writer. During the first few weeks there was 
considerable evidence of group disintegration. A sociogram was taken to 
determine the character of the group relations in respect to group activity. 
In this a clique was rather obvious. It was also noted that there were no 
mutual choices outside the clique. It seemed apparent that on the basis of 


FIRST SOCIOGRAM 
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observation the members of the clique could dominate the entire class with 
but little opposition. This tendency was supported by the leader’s per- 
missive, almost Laissez Faire, approach. 

It seemed evident from this type of structure that a new approach should 
be made. Less indecisive and Laissez Faire leadership was assumed. More 
democratic and servicing leadership was introduced. The effort became the 
creating of a group mindedness. After several weeks of work a new situation 
requiring grouping was evolved and a new sociogram plotted: 


SECOND SOCIOGRAM 
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Sh 


“> 


This structure was much more healthy even though there was evidence 
of a slight “star” situation. In this instance there were a great many mutual 
choices throughout the class; only one member was without at least one 
mutual choice. From this sociogram it was a relatively simple task to de- 
velop effective groups for class projects. The intrinsic group strength further 
prevented these several groups from forming cliques or failing to consider 
the welfare of the class as a whole. 

From these and other experiences the writer has concluded, as is evidenced 
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in the literature on dynamic sociometry, that the leadership of a group 
determines to a very large degree the character of the group structure. 
It seems desirable that behavior which appears to have general acceptance 
should be neither curbed nor censored, that a permissive social climate gener- 
ates spontaneity and creativity. Many general conclusions relative to the for- 
mation of groups from classes of individuals can be summarized under such 
items as follows: 


5. 


do 


There needs to be accepted by the students the responsibility for an 
activity which is greater than self and which supersedes individual 
desires. They need to feel that they are working toward something 
outside themselves. 

The group needs to initiate, execute, and evaluate its own action. 
The goal of the group needs to be impelling to them and give evi- 
dence to all that they are moving toward something. 

Each individual member of the class-body needs to be given status. 
The integrity of the person needs to be recognized. The isolates and 
near-isolates need to be made comfortable within the situation. 
It follows that there needs to be ample opportunity for each 
person to find a way for self-expression in a way that all begin to 
recognize each other as persons. 


The functional goal of the leader who seeks to effect the perseveration 
of group attitudes seems to be to increase the stature of each individual in 
the eyes of himself and his colleagues. 





NEAR-SOCIOMETRIC ANALYSIS AS A BASIS FOR GUIDANCE* 


Orden Smucker 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


In the administration of guidance programs dealing with the social ad- 
justment problems of college students, one of the most important aspects 
of that adjustment, namely, the spontaneous acceptance by one’s peers, has 
been almost universally neglected. This paper will examine some of the 
possibilities for guidance programs using sociometric procedure and is based 
to a considerable extent, on a study of dormitory cleavages made in an 
undergraduate woman’s dormitory at Michigan State College. Also used 
are some of the findings of a comparable study made by the writer at Ste- 
phens College.” 





* The present study deals with near-sociometric data; in the literature, a near- 
sociometric test is one in which the instructions for choice expression do not relate to 
any specific situation, and the subjects are simply answering the questions of the investi- 
gator about their feelings towards one another. Considerable application in guidance 
and group therapeutic procedures can be made with the utilization of both kinds of 
choice data. Adequate conceptualization, however, requires proper recognition of the 
differences between sociometric and near-sociometric data. In the present study, the 
choice data would have been sociometric if the question had included a criterion of like 
import and real consequence to the subjects; for example, “We are going to re-arrange 
our dormitories so that everyone can be grouped with those he most wants to be in 
the same dormitory with. Each of you is to decide for yourself; give as your first 
choice the name of the student whom you want most to share the same dormitory with, 
and so on, a second, third, or more if there are more whom you feel you would choose 
for this situation. Also, so that we can be arranged to minimize personality clashes, 
list separately under the word ‘No’, any names of individuals whom you feel you par- 
ticularly annoy or who annoy you in the situation of having a common dormitory.” 
Treatment of the resulting differences between sociometric and near-sociometric data 
appears in J. L. Moreno, “Experimental Sociometry and the Experimental Method in 
Science.” Wayne Dennis (ed.), Current Trends in Social Psychology, Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1948; J. L. Moreno, “Sociometry in Relation to Other Social Sciences,” Sociometry, 
I: 206-219; July-Oct., 1937, pp. 209-211; Helen H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, 
2nd ed., Longmans, Green, 1950. Discussion of the necessity of emphasizing the two- 
way nature of rejection in the case of asking for such data, appears in H. H. Jennings’ 
“Sociometric Grouping in Relation to Child Development,” Fostering Mental Health in 
Our Schools, Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, N. E. A., 1950. 

1 This study was carried on as a project of the Social Research Service of Michigan 
State College, Dr. Charles P. Loomis, director, and was financed by a grant from the 
All-College-Research Fund. The writer was project director for the study. 

* For a detailed report of the Stephens study see the writer’s “Prestige Status 
Stratification on a College Campus,” Journ. of Applied Anthropology. Vol. 6, No. 1, 
1947, pp. 20-27. 
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Utilization of sociometric principles and procedures in dealing with the 
social adjustment problems of college students is almost non-existent despite 
the fact that 15 years have passed since the epochal publication of Moreno’s 
findings at the New York Training School for Girls. While the importance 
of interpersonal relations to group life has long been realized, the method 
has been lacking which permits an analysis and assessment of the dynamics 
of group situations in terms of securing the greatest possible psychological 
advantage to the individual. It appears to us that sociometry can provide 
the method for such analysis. 

Some educators assume that student attitudes develop mainly from 
the formal course of study, whereas Newcomb® has shown that student atti- 
tudes are easier to predict from community relationships than from the 
academic. Formal education may be said to have fallen short if the individual 
in his final stages of maturation shows himself incapable of establishing 
rapport with others. Sociometry as a device for discovering the social con- 
figurations of a group based on patterns of attraction and repulsion can in- 
dicate the individual performance in a group. From this point the guidance 
administrator can provide the therapeutic measures to secure a more desired 
performance. 

METHOD EMPLOYED 


A questionnaire was developed‘ to secure near-sociometric data in which 
the students of a girls dormitory at Michigan State College named their best 
friends as well as those with whom they did not care to associate, the re- 
jects. Also included in the questionnaire were items relating to campus 
prestige and other personality and background factors. 

These data were supplemented by other information on file for each 
student in the office of the Counsellor for Women. Case materials were 
secured through extensive interviews with students, counsellors and the 
house mother. The principal data of the study, however, were the near- 
sociometric questions. The two near-sociometric items in the questionnaire 
were stated as follows: 


“Who are your best girl friends in the dormitory? List one, two, 
three or more as you like. If you do not feel really close to any women 
in the dormitory, write no name. 





* T. M. Newcomb, Personality and Social Change, New York, Dryden Press, 1943, 
p. 149, 

* In cooperation with Mrs. Lucille Mick, graduate student in sociology and anthro- 
pology, who used the data for an M.A. thesis. 

° This included student activity record and personal data dealing with home back- 
ground information, educational and vocational plans. 
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“Tt is an obvious fact that we do not like everyone equally well. 
List here the names of dormitory girls whom you don’t like so well, 
wouldn’t want to run around with, or feel that your personalities clash. 
List one, two or more as you wish. If there is no acquaintance distaste- 
ful to you, write no name.” 


In this study it was desired to have a measure of prestige so that every 
individual in the universe could be given a rating in status on a scale ranging 
from zero status to high status. The principal data here were secured from 
a question which is an adaptation of a type used by Newcomb in his Ben- 
nington college study and which he refers to as “community oriented” 
prestige.® 

“Tf the United Nations should play host next summer to representa- 

tives from every college in the world in an effort to promote world- 

wide friendship and understanding among the world’s leaders of the 
future, who would best represent the women of Michigan State College? 

What four women from your dormitory would you nominate to the 

panel from which the M.S.C. women student representatives are chosen? 

Remember that the college will be judged by the appearance, person- 

ality and ability of these women.” 

The prestige status score was secured by simply adding the total choices 


each individual received in response to this item. In addition we used several 
other prestige typed criteria from the following questions: 


“What girls in your dormitory would you rate as being most 
popular with other girls? 

“What girls in your dormitory would you rate as being most popu- 
lar with men? 

“Name some girls in your dormitory who, according to your best 
judgment have the combination of qualities such as sympathetic under- 
standing, willingness to help, sense of humor, and mature judgment 
necessary for a good dormitory counselor.” 


From these data a total sociometric and status score was secured by 
adding the total responses each girl received on these four items plus the 
friendship choices received less the rejections. 

In regard to the prestige status score based on the United Nations item 
we were faced with the problem of breaking the continuum of scores into 
several levels of prestige. The commonly used method’ of using the standard 





* T. M. Newcomb, Personality and Social Change, New York, Dryden Press, 1943, 
p. 54. 

* Zeleny, Jennings and others used the device of computing the mean and using 
one standard deviation below and one above the mean as representing average status. 
All scores higher than a sigma distance are high prestige and all lower than one sigma 
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deviation did not seem feasible in this study because of a peculiar and ir- 
regular distribution of scores. 

Arbitrary limits were made for four levels:* 1. The zero prestige .group 
for all those who had received no choices; 2. the higher than average (HTA)® 
prestige group for those receiving two to seven choices; 3. the average prestige 
group for those who received one choice;’® and 4. the high prestige group 
for receiving eight or more choices. 

Both positive and negative sociograms were drawn on the basis of names 
given in response to the items asking for the names of best friends and 
the rejects, those “whom you don’t like so well, wouldn’t like to run around 
with, or feel that your personalities clash.”"1 Both types of sociographic 
drawings can be very useful in guidance work in that the counsellors can 
see visually the charting of the patterns of acceptance and rejection. The 
performance of the individual in the specific milieu can be noted and thus 
the performance of a particular individual more realistically appraised. 


NEGATIVE NEAR-SOCIOMETRIC DATA 


It was found that the negative attractions were considerably out- 
weighed by the positive. There was an average of 5.23 friendship choices 
made per person as compared with an average of 2.12 rejections made. One- 
third of the population failed to make any rejections at all. 

The range of rejections was from zero for 36 girls, or 48 percent of the 
population to 12 rejections for one person. In contrast to the positive inter- 
action it was found that mutual rejections were almost non-existent, there 
being only six pairs of mutual or reciprocated rejections out of a total of 
159 negative choices. This might imply that people are simply unaware of 
the degree of repulsion directed towards them. 

Considerable use can be made of negative near-sociometric data in de- 





distance are placed in low prestige. See L. D. Zeleny, Measurement of Social Status, 
Am. Journ. Sociol., 45, 579 (Jan. 1940); Helen Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1943, 67; 2nd ed. 1950, 

* In a previous study I used a simple percentile placement for this determination. 
All cases falling between the 84th and 26th percentiles were placed in the average 
prestige category. All above the 84th percentile were in the high category and all below 
the 26th were in the low category. See Orden Smucker, “Prestige Status Stratification 
on a College Campus.” Journ. of Applied Anthropology, Vol. 6, No. 1, Summer 1947, 
pp. 20-27. , 

* The mean number of choices was 3.5 and the median was one. 

% The median score of one was used because of the irregular distribution. 

™ This was question No. 7 in the questionnaire used in this study. 
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veloping an index of group tension. On the assumption that the greatest 
amount of tension and disruption potential exists where the ratio of rejections 
is highest, it is possible to compare dormitories on the tension factor. 

Dormitories, fraternities or any college living unit can be compared on 
the basis of the ratio of rejections to number in the unit.. In addition to 
the statistical comparisons the direction of the flow of rejections can be 
spotted on the negative sociogram and thus the difficulties producing the 
conflict or tension feeling can be better understood. In a recent article, the 
writer has described some of the potentialities in the use of negative data.!2 

In a sense the individual with higher than average rejections represents 
a failure in his development in human relation skills in the particular milieu 
in which the interactions occur. The negative sociometric score is an ob- 
jective indication of the degree of that failure. Equipped with this type of 
measure the counsellor is better able to deal with individuals needing help 
in terms of re-orientation. 

At Stephens College, clinics are held concerning individuals with low 
negative sociometric scores and an attempt is made to correct the behaviors 
which lead to the high rejection. Future sociometric tests and re-tests can 
be made to determine the success of the guidance procedure in gaining 
wider social acceptance and participation for the individual. 

Correction of tension situations in dormitories can be made by re- 
assignment of individuals, who have attracted antagonism, to groups where 
there is greater rapport. For this procedure the positive sociogram can be of 
considerable use by spotting the cliques and through interviewing determine 
the basic core of values in each clique. Assignment of the rejected individual 
to the clique where there is a greater mutuality of values will oftentimes 
correct a tension situation in a dormitory and at the same time facilitate 
better personal adjustment of the re-assigned individual. Experimental 
therapeutic work along this line has begun at Michigan State College and a 
report will be made on the results attained. 


POSITIVE NEAR-SOCIOMETRIC DATA 


Much guidance, especially that relating to effective personal and social 
adjustment, neglects one of the most fundamental factors of interpersonal 
relationships, namely the spontaneity with which individuals accept each 
other as friends in a specific social milieu. A considerable amount of mal- 
adjustment relates to the inability of individuals to gain social acceptance 
and their inefficiency in finding their most effective locus of group activity. 


% Orden Smucker, “Group Tension,” Soctometry 10, 376-383. 
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By means of the sociometric test followed by sociographic presentation 
the isolated and underchosen as well as the average and highly chosen in- 
dividuals can be located. Personality characteristics and behavioral per- 
formances of highly chosen individuals can be noted and serve as an ideal 
type or desired mode for purposes of guidance. These represent, then, the 
necessary performance or personality requirement needed to gain social 
acceptance in the particular group. 

One of the most important uses of the positive sociometric data is its 
utility in defining and locating the cliques. The writer has defined clique 
as a sub-group with five or more choices. Interviews with clique members, 
together with the judgment of the counsellors, indicated that the clique is 
organized around a central core of values. 

The cliques are identified by a major pattern of behavior common to all 
members of the group. The cliques studied were categorized descriptively 
as follows: bridge players, academic majors, the “de-bunkers”, the noisy 
jitter-bug gang, the joiners, the literary crowd, the regional associates com- 
ing from a common geographic location. 

In the analysis of cliques it is well to note differences in size, unanimity 
of choice, closed clique exclusiveness, in cohesion and outside attraction. 
In the dormitory study at Michigan State College Mrs. Mick developed the 
following type of analysis shown in Table 1 based on the above variables.1* 
The groups in the left hand column represent different types of cliques 
shown in the sociogram drawn of this particular dormitory. 

As seen in the above table all’* ten of these measures were applied 
to each of the seven cliques in the dormitory as well as three other sub- 
group structures—one square and two triangles. The table indicates that 
there were three groups which had complete unanimity of intra-clique 
choice—the two triangles and Clique 2. Clique 1 with 77.7% unanimity of 
intra-clique choice’ is a rather unique example of unanimity of friendship 
choice, particularly since it is a large clique of 10 members. The Index of 
Cohesion for this group at 8.3 is the highest of any of sub-groups in the 





*® Acknowledgement is made here of the assistance of Dr. Charles P. Loomis, 
director of the Social Research Service of Michigan State College, and Dr. Duane 
Gibson, staff member. 

* Lucille K. Mick, A Sociometric Study of Dormitory Friendships. Unpublished 
M.A. thesis. Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan State College, 
August 1948, p. 22. 

%* For the dormitory as a whole unanimity is 7.1% secured by the formula as 


Cc 392 
follows: U= 071 or 7.1% 
N(N—1) 75 X 74 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSES OF THE TOTAL SOCIOMETRIC FRIENDSHIP PATTERN OF 10 SuB-GROUPS IN 


NortH HALL 





Group Size Ca Co Io Ci JU CCE Cohesion Ao Pa Pai 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 








Cl1-1 10 70 3 3 13 77.7 .96 8.30 1.30 6.99 8.29 
C1-2 5 20 8 5 3 100.0 71 2.87 .60 4.00 4.60 
C1-3 6 25 8 8 a 83.3 .76 4.83 67 4.17 4.84 
C1-4 5 16 7 6 6 75.0 70 3.77 1.20 3.00 4.20 
C1-5 8 34 ~ 3 10 60.7 89 5.62 1.25 4.25 5.50 
C1-6 13 65 7 6 20 41.7 .90 5.60 1.53 5.00 6.53 
C1-7 7 30 3 2 10 71.4 91 3.81 1.43 4.28 5.71 
Square 4 11 10 6 13 91.6 52 6.00 aan 275 6.00 
SW Tri 3 6 9 9 1 100.0 40 rR 33 2.00 2.33 
NE Tri 3 6 4 4 2 1000 .60 2.66 66 2.00 2.66 
(1) Ca refers to intra-clique choices. 

(2) Co refers to out-clique choices made by the group. 

(3) Io refers to number of out-clique individuals chosen by the group. 

(4) Ci refers to the total number of outside clique choices coming in. 

(5) %U refers to the percent of the total possible number of intra-clique choices 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


(Unanimity) which the actual intra-clique choices represent. The formula: 
Ca 


N(N—1) 

CCE stands for Closed-Clique Exclusiveness, and it is found by dividing the intra- 
clique choices by the total choices made by the group: Ca/Ca + Co. 
Cohesion or the Index of Cohesion is a measure used by Lundberg and Steele. 
It is a measure of centripetal-centrifugal tendency and shows the forces drawing 
a group apart or outward as balanced against the forces that hold it together, 
namely the forces of intra-activity, plus the forces passing inward upon it from 
the outside Ca + Ci 


N is the number of girls in the group. 








N or Io(Ca + Ci) 
Co N(Co) 
Io 


Ao is the Index of Outside Attraction and represents the total of the average 
number of choices coming into a group from the outside. The formula: Ci/N. 
Pa is the intra-clique friendship probability which is derived from the number 
of girls in the group minus one times the %U. The formula: N—1 (Ca/N(n—1)). 
Pai is the total friendship probability and is the sum of the Index of Outside 
Attraction and the intra-clique friendship probability. 


dormitory. In their village study,’® Lundberg and Steele found their highest 
Index of Cohesion to be 4.8. 


The writer, in a study made at Stephens College, did not find any such 


complex or cohesive sub-group structure in the five different dormitories 
studied at that institution. It might be explained on the basis of the fact 
that Stephens is a two year junior college and the period and quantity of 


inte 


ractions are smaller than at Michigan State. 





% Lundberg, George A. and Steele, Mary, “Social Attraction Patterns in a Village”, 
SocIoMETRY 1, Jan. 1938, pp. 375-419. 
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Several studies of campus cliques in which the writer has engaged have 
emphasized the necessity of examining the clique as a primary agency of 
socialization basic to the personality development of college men and 
women.!7 On the basis of interviews held with clique members it was found 
that individual members of cliques are more loyal to the standards and more 
responsive to the values of the intimate sub-group than they are to the 
larger secondary campus groups of which they are also participants. 

It should be stressed to guidance workers that the problems and be- 
haviors of many students can not be completely understood until the major 
dynamic processes of socialization are analyzed. We found again and again 
that the individual defines his values and formulates his loyalties on the 
basis of clique influences. Loyalty to clique codes is of great importance to 
the individual and frequently status in the clique was enhanced by ridicule 
of some of the formal campus codes. 

We have noted a definite process in clique formation and operation. 
First of all individuals with similar values and interests are attracted to each 
other on an informal basis. The dominant values and interests of the group 
are defined and re-defined as additional friendships are attracted. In the 
interaction a group nucleus is formed composed of those individuals whose 
values most closely correspond to the clique’s central core of interest. 

Continued membership in the clique is based on adherence to the 
dominant concerns of the clique and when the individual discovers that his 
values and interests are not in accord with those of the clique he removes 
himself or is removed by the clique. The rejected individuals then gravitate 
to other groups and the whole process is repeated. When the values and 
dominant concerns of the clique become well defined the clique operates 
continuously as an agency of socialization. 

The informal, intimate interactions of the clique occur in a variety of 
ways: most importantly in the ever present “bull sessions” in the dormitory 
rooms, on the way to class, at late hour “feeds” in the rooms, at the drug 
store drinking ‘“‘cokes” and wherever the students get together on an in- 
formal face to face basis. In these sessions, campus personalities are dis- 
cussed and rated, dating is talked about, professors and courses rated, the 





7 See the writer’s “The Campus Clique as an Agency of Socialization”, The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, November 1947, pp. 163-169, also “Prestige Status Stratifi- 
cation on a College Campus”, Journal of Applied Anthropology, Vol. 6, No. 1, Summer 
1947, pp. 20-27, also “A Sociographic Study of the Friendship Patterns on a College 
Campus,” Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations, No. 50. Columbus: The Ohio State 
University Press, 1946, pp. 117-127. 
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campus social rituals and activities interpreted and many intimate concerns 
are shared. 

There is a common sense impression that cliques are a detrimental in- 
fluence to campus life and certainly in some ways that is true. From the 
standpoint of personality development and adjustment to college folkways 
mores and codes there is much beneficial experience to be had. Particularly 
on the large campus where secondary contacts predominate, the clique serves 
a useful personality function by providing primary group contacts to its 
members. The clique provides the intimate social milieu where personal 
concerns can be given full expression. For many it is the chief area of ex- 
pression. The clique is the nearest campus equivalent of the family and 
tends to cushion what for some is a traumatic effect of separation from 
parents. 

BEHAVIOR CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONALITY TYPES 


If guidance efforts are to be successful in effecting adequate personal 
and social adjustment for the individual, it is necessary to know something 
of the personality attributes of individuals in various categories of accep- 
tance. Sociometric procedure is useful in this function in revealing individuals 
in a scale of high through low acceptance and rejection. 

Individuals in the categories of over-chosen, average-chosen, isolated 
and highly-rejected, were interviewed for the purpose of discovering the be- 
havior characteristics of the personality types falling into these four cate- 
gories. 

It should be emphasized that in addition to the universally admired 
attributes there are specifics arising from a particular group situation. Con- 
sequently any of the individuals in these categories must be evaluated as 
phenomena arising out of interpersonal capacity in a specific social milieu. 
This does not imply that personality characteristics alone will explain the 
degree of choice or rejection directed at an individual. It does imply that 
an individual’s location on a sociometric scale is based on the interpersonal 
contribution of which that individual is capable in the specific social situa- 
tion eliciting the response. 

In this connection we wanted to see if certain social class background 
criteria had any appreciable effect on the degree of interpersonal acceptance 
and campus prestige. We had partial data on parental income and complete 
data on parental occupation and educational status. In terms of a sociometric 
status score based on acceptances received less rejections received plus prestige 
status scores, we arrayed in descending order of sociometric status scores, the 
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eight highest and the eight lowest individuals in the dormitory. We do not 
list income in the table below because we did not have this information on 
all individuals. 














TABLE 2 
SOCIOMETRIC STATUS AND SocraL CLAss CRITERIA 
Parent’s 
Number Status Educational 
of Girl Score Parental Occupation Status 
Eight Highest Individuals in Descending Order of S.S. Score 

53 93 Electrical engineer 3 years college 

28 82 City treasurer High school 

23 76 Train dispatcher 2 years college 

4 63 Medical service representative 4 years college 

63 55 Lutheran minister 4 years college 

46 51 Salesman 2 years college 

55 41 Draftsman High school 

68 38 Tool and machine designer 4 years college 

Eight Lowest Individuals in Descending Order of S.S. Score 

22 0 Salesman 2 years college 

62 0 Buyer High school 

60 —1 Farmer 9th grade 

32 --1 Farmer 4 years college 

29 —1 Dairy operator 4 years college 

59 —2 Engineer 4 years college 

3 —3 Lumberman 2 years college 

47 —9 Farm manager 2 years college 








The above data warrant the conclusion that high friendship acceptance 
and high prestige are not functions of the occupational and educational 
backgrounds of the parents. What income data we had also showed no 
significant differences between individuals of high and low sociometric per- 
formance. Apparently there is very little flow of community social class 
position over into the campus social system which affects sociometric and 
prestige performance. Rather, it seems that the personality and behavior 
performances in the immediate cultural setting are the factors determining 
the interpersonal ratings. 

In comparing the behavior characteristics of the different personality 
types, based on acceptance or rejection, we noted certain personality dif- 
ferences. We do not imply that individuals within these different categories 
of choice resembled each other as a group in every detail of their personality 
attributes. We did find that the behavior performances dividing each of 
these from the large majority of the population appear essentially different 
in their broad aspects. 

In general, highly chosen individuals engage in behavior which repre- 
sents the highest values of the group. In addition there is a definite sensi- 
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sy 


tivity to individual needs and the ability to provide some degree of emotional 
satisfaction in the fulfillment of those individual needs. It was observed also 
that individuals much sought after as friends had an ability to control their 
moods to the extent of not inflicting negative feelings on their peers. They 
all had a peculiar ability in establishing rapport with other individuals 
through a combination of characteristics which appealed to a higher than 
average number of individuals. 

The high reject is on the opposite end of the continuum of interpersonal 
sensitivity between the group and the individual and, in general, demon- 
strates a lack of orientation to the total group situation. As the behavior of 
the individual represented a departure from the group values his rejection 
potentialities increased. A very common behavior of the reject was over- 
aggressiveness. Also noticeable was an inability to conceal inner-conflict 
and tension. This was in direct contrast to the well-adjusted condition of the 
highly chosen individual. 

The isolate is a personality type which draws, neither acceptance nor 
rejection, the total impact of personality on others being about zero. Their 
presence in a group has little or no repercussion and people have no feeling 
one way or another about this type of personality. 

The average chosen are somewhat more difficult to describe in that 
they display few of the clear cut and accentuated behavior patterns that so 
clearly identify individuals on either end of the acceptance-rejection scale. 
In general, it can be stated that individuals in this category do not represent 
group values as completely as the highly chosen. They are sufficiently attrac- 
tive to a small number of individuals to be named as friends but they do not 
have the strong traits of personality which attract or detract in volume. The 
counsellors and house mothers tend to think of these people as “good citi- 
zens” but lacking in qualities of leadership. 

Knowing the behavior traits and personality characteristics which lo- 
cate people on various points of the sociometric scale in a particular group, 
will give the counsellor definite leads in guidance procedure directed at the 
development of a more expansive personality, if such is the need. 


PRESTIGE STATUS 


The campus and its dormitories constitute a sub-culture with its own 
set of folkways and mores; a pattern of rituals, symbols and traditions; a 
value structure; a hierarchy of power and stratification; the social devices 
for the assignment of prestige; the mechanisms for sifting and sorting in- 
dividuals into various levels of prestige from high positive to low negative. 
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With every individual in the study assigned a prestige status score, 
by techniques previously described, sociograms were drawn on the basis of 
stratification lines.1* Our findings in several studies have been that friend- 
ship choices tend to flow along status lines but when the lines are crossed 
the direction of the choice is upward. Individuals of higher prestige status 
had more friendship choices than individuals of lower status ranks. 

Cook’s study of friendship and stratification in a 10th grade class 
showed a similar flow of friendship choice upward to higher class levels.’® 
This study, however, used social class stratification criteria rather than pres- 
tige status as did the several college studies in which the writer participated. 
Our original intent in the college studies was to use social class factors in 
relation to positive and negative interactions but our judgment was that the 
present state of information on social stratification would not permit any 
such analysis when the subjects of the study come from many different 
types of communities and geographic regions. 

We have found that the greater the distance between two individuals in 
prestige status scores the less was the likelihood for friendships to be estab- 
lished. High prestige seems to be a function of junior and senior rank, 
leadership abilities and the extent to which the individual represents the 
values of the group. 

Although in the Michigan State dormitory we found a positive correla- 
tion of .64 between choice for prestige and choice for friendship there is 
no guarantee that high prestige assured ability to attract personal friends 
or that ability to attract friends assures high prestige. In other words, 
power and position have different requirements in personality behavior than 
does the ability to attract friends. 


SOCIOMETRIC AND REPUTATIONAL PROFILE 


In an attempt to assist the Women’s Counselling Department of Michi- 
gan State College to secure a more accurate measure of an individual’s inter- 
personal relationships and reputational performances the writer suggested the 
use of a sociometric diagnostic profile. The device, described below, will 
show the counsellor the degree of intensity of inter-personal performance 
and gives a visual comparison of this performance with the dormitory mean. 








* For examples of stratified sociograms see: Lloyd Allen Cook, “An Experimental 
Sociographic Study of a Stratified 10th Grade Class,” American Sociological Review, 
10, 1945, pp. 250-261; also the writer’s study: “Measurement of Group Tension Through 
the Use of Negative Sociometric Data,” Sociometry, 10, 1947, p. 378. 

#” L. A. Cook, ibid., p. 253. 
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The development and use of this type of instrument was suggested by a 
colleague who used an individual appraisal sheet based on sociometric in- 
dexes.*° The writer expanded McKinney’s conception of the sociodiagnostic 
profile in the appraisal sheet.?1 


The ten interaction characteristics used in the profile are as follows: 


Bs 


Social Intensity which measures the volume of positive and negative 
interaction. 
S.I. equals the sum of the acceptances and rejections divided by 
the number of cases in the community minus one. 

A+R 

N—1 
Compatibility which is the index of the volume of mutual friendship 


choices. 
C. equals the number of mutual friendship choices divided by the 
number of cases in the community minus one. 


Formula: eo 
N—1 
Sociality is determined by the number of friendship choices the 
subject makes toward other subjects. 
S. equals the number of positive choices made by the subject 
divided by the number of cases in the community minus one. 
C.M. 


N—l 
Social Acceptance is a measure of the subject’s acceptance by other 


members of the community. 
S.A. equals the total of the friendship choices received by the subject 
(both single and mutual) divided by the number of cases in the 


community minus one. 
cm. 


N—1 
Social Rejection is an index of the volume of rejections received 


by the subject. : 
S.R. equals the number of rejections received by the subject divided 


by the number of cases in the community minus one. 
R.R. 
Formula: s.R. = —————_— 
N—1 
Negative Sociality measures the volume of rejections made by the 
subject towards other subjects. 


Formula: Si, = 


Formula: 6.x 


Formula: SA. = 





® John C. McKinney, “An Educational Application of a Two-Dimensional Socio- 
metric Test,” Socrometry 11, 1948, pp. 356-368. 
™ Ibid., p. 363. 
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N.S. equals the number ef rejections made by the subject divided 
by the number of cases minus one. 


Formula: NS. = a 
N—1 

7. Prestige Status is a measure of the individual’s prestige status 
within the community. 
P.S. equals the prestige status score divided by the number of cases 
in the community minus one. 
PSS. 
N—1 

8. Popularity With Men is a measure of the community opinion regard- 
ing the subject’s popularity with men. 
P.M. equals the total number of choices received in the popularity 
with men item divided by the number of cases in the community 
minus one. 


Formula: Pm. = 


Formula: } oH 


M.PS. 
N—1 

9. Popularity With Women is a measure of the community opinion 
regarding the subject’s popularity with women. 
P.W. equals the total number of choices received in the popularity 
with women item in the questionnaire, divided by the number of 
cases in the community minus one. 


Formula: P.W.= si 
N—1l 
10. Counselor Preference is an index of community attitude toward a 
subject in the role of counselor. 
C.Prf. equals the number of choices received by the subject for the 
office of counselor divided by the number of cases in the community 


minus one. 
C.Prf.S. 
Formula: C.Prf. = ———_———_ 
N—1 


Plotting these individual scores on a scale and then making comparisons 
with the dormitory or group mean we have a visual means of comparing 
the sociometric performance of an individual with established group standard. 

There also occurred to us the possibility of making comparisons with 
an ideal type of sociometric performance. Such an ideal type could be deter- 
mined by the joint decision of a group of counselors and others who have 
facility in understanding the problems of college age people. The ready 
visual comparisons can be noted in the sample profile as shown in Table 3. 

It is simple to compute the mean sociometric and reputational indices 
as indicated by the formulas given above and the individual’s relationship 
to the mean or the ideal performance can be readily seen. 
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TABLE 3 
DIAGNosTIC PROFILE DEPICTING INTER-PERSONAL AND REPUTATIONAL PERFORMANCES 
BASED ON SIx SOCIOMETRIC AND Four PRESTIGE STATUS INDEXES 
MNES ccs Ror xcaweekes No. 74 Dormitory North Hall Date.............. 
Key: ------ Mean index for dormitory ———————— Individual index 


Sociometric Index Prestige Index 
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S.I—Social Intensity; Co—Compatibility; S—Sociality; S.A—Social Acceptance; 
S.R.—Social Rejection; N.S.—Negative Sociality; C.P—Community Prestige; P.M.— 
Popularity with Men. P.W.—Popularity with Women. C.Prf—Counselor Preference. 


The individual profile in Table 3 is drawn for every individual in the 
dormitory and placed in file. We will report later on the experience of 
counsellors in the use of this kind of instrument in guidance procedure. 
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A NOTE ON THE SOCIAL ATOM—AN ILLUSTRATION 


LEsLige D. ZELENY 
Colorado State College of Education 


Each person, according to Moreno, lives in a “social atom,” the smallest 
irreducible social unit. The meaning of the social atom may be shown by 


two diagrams, as follows: 


SOCIOGRAM OF THE SOCIAL ATOM OF PERSON 43 





wee = fo---- 








4 


Key 


attraction unreciprocated 
reciprocated attraction 
rejection unreciprocated 
reciprocated rejection 
attraction = rejection 


A study of the social atom of #3 shows #3 to be much desired as an associate by her 
classmates; but that she is very “choosy” about those with whom she will “pal.” Her 


close boy and girl friends are shown, too. 
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SOCIOGRAM OF THE SOCIAL ATOM OF #15 





Person #15 is almost universally rejected, and primarily by girls. Boys failed to 
respond to him. 


This graphic plan for showing social atoms is adapted from the work of 
Helen Jennings. 

Obviously, #3 and #15 live in two radically different social worlds; *3, 
much wanted and #15 much rejected. 

With the aid of the graphic representation of the social atoms of indi- 
vidual persons, and reliable data on causes for the position of these persons, 
a teacher places herself in an excellent position to carry on intelligent social 
guidance, including the replacement of persons in groups consciously built 
toward a higher degree of compatibility. 
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Sociographic representation of social atoms shows that persons in the 
same classroom live in many different kinds of social worlds. Insights ob- 
tained from a study of social atoms and from subsequent interviews can be 
very helpful in individual guidance as well as group-centered guidance.* 





* See L. D. Zeleny, ‘Measurement of Sociation,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., VI: 173-188, 
Apr., 1941, and “Selection of the Unprejudiced,” Sociometry, X: 396-401, Nov., 1947. 
See also, H. H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, 2nd ed., Longmans, Green, 1950, and 
her “Sociometric Grouping in Relation to Child Development,” in Fostering Mental 
Health in the Classroom (C. Tryon, ed.), Washington, D. C.: Assoc. for Supervision of 
Curriculum Development, N. E. A., 1950. See the broad importance of the individual’s 
social atom, treated in, J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? New York: Beacon House, 
1st ed., 1934, 2nd ed. in press. 








THE SITUATION TEST IN AMERICAN-BRITISH MILITARY 
PSYCHOLOGY VS. GERMAN MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


J. L. Moreno 


Sociometric Institute 


This is a discussion of Hellen H. Jennings’ “Military Use of Sociometric and 
Situation Tests in Great Britain, France, Germany and the United States”, and H. 
Ansbacher’s “Passing and Lasting Aspects of German Military Psychology”. 


Did German military psychology originate all the fruitful new ideas 
which became operative during World War II? Ansbacher says emphatically: 
Yes. “The present discussion led to some comparisons between German- 
European and American-English psychology.” “. . . European psychology 
through its emphasis on intuition did originate almost all the fruitful new 
ideas, both in the areas of theory and of diagnosis.” As one of the “chief 
merits of German military psychology were . . . the development and large- 
scale application of a selection method for officer candidates which to date 
represents in principle the best and probably the only practical psycho- 
logical method of leadership selection.” “. . . German military procedure 
of leadership selection has been taken over by Western countries in toto.” 
... “It is the group situation tests which have attracted the greatest at- 
tention.” “... The English had studied the literature of German military 
psychology and thus their selection camps were indeed similar in all details 
to those described by Simoneit. From the British Army the method was 
taken over by the Australian Army. . . . The Canadian Army as well 
adopted situation tests for the selection of officer... . The American Army 
used the method only in its Office of Strategic Services.” . . . “From military 
psychology the idea has spread to general applied psychology. In England 
situation tests have been used by one coal company for the selection of 
supervisors, and from Australia an application for the selection of production 
managers for a shoe factory is reported.” 

Jennings says emphatically: No, just the contrary. German military 
psychology did not show a full grasp of situational testing as it was de- 
veloped by American and British psychologists. “As we study the situation 
tests used by the military psychologists in Germany under the Nazi regime, 
we note that not one of them allows the individual scope and variety in 
solutions, nor gives him a chance for personality expression per se, nor, 
last not least, provides a vehicle for him to show how he would go about 
developing well integrated team relationships.” . . . “The man is tested as 
if he were a group symbol for a part in the Army organization and for 
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stereotyped settings in that organization. The term ‘real’ situation is mis- 
leading for such a series of tests because who can know what the situation 
will be in reality?” 

At first sight it seems as if Ansbacher is too anxious to prove his point; 
he himself says: “This may appear as a one-sided judgment; but no other 
point of view is available to the author.” Jennings, on the other hand, 
appears too much impressed with the role of American and British demo- 
cratic soil as affecting psychological testing, with the spirit “of the British 
and American military groups, perhaps steming from the relative advantages 
of their psychological climate.” 

I will try to clarify the controversy by asking myself several questions: 
1) Did the German military psychologists originate the new methods of 
selection?; 2) Did the British-American military psychologists originate 
the new ideas?; 3) How did they originate?; 4) Did they spread from 
military to general and applied psychology?; 5) Who applied these methods 
first on a large scale?; 6) Are the European and especially the German 
methods in psychology more “intuitive” and are the British-American 
methods more “quantitative”? I will quote here a number of authoritative 
sources in order to clarify to whom they, the origins of the new ideas, may 
be ascribed. 

Let us quote first Doctor J. R. Rees,’ Brigadier and Chief Consultant 
Psychiatrist for the British Army during the last war. “We Europeans are 
fascinated as we look at many of the developments in the United States in 
the study of groups, their structure and dynamics.” .. . “The wisdom of 
the ordinary man was demonstrated when, in the British Army, Moreno’s 
method of “sociometric choice” was used to allow soldiers to select from 
their own comrades those who should be sent as candidates for officer rank. 
The careful methods of the Officer Selection Boards showed quite clearly 
that the choice by the men themselves of those who would be suitable and 
acceptable officers was considerably better than the selection made by the 
officers. This is.encouraging to those of us who believe in democracy.” 
Doctor Rees, who was in the position to know how the brainwaves have 
traveled and who was since 1941 (and many years before the war) one of 
the main carriers of inspiration from one side of the Atlantic to the other, 
apparently thinks that the new ideas originated largely in North America. 
He infers that the British workers had a good share in their development 
but he does not mention the Germans. 


1 Dr. J. R. Rees, “Mental Health and World Citizenship”, Survey Graphic, April 
1948, New York 3, New York. 
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Second, let us study an American report, the Report of Special Com- 
mission of Civilian Psychiatrists, Drs. Leo H. Bartemeier, Lawrence S. Kubie, 
Karl A. Menninger, John Romano and John C. Whitehorn, covering 
Psychiatric Policy and Practice in the U. S. Army Medical Corps, European 
Theater, April 20 to July 8, 1945. The Commission was sent out under 
the auspices of the O. S. R. D. and the New Development Division, War 
Department Special Staff, at the request of the Neuropsychiatry Consultants 
Division, Office of the Surgeon General.” “. . . The organized pattern of the 
unit and its emotional bonds constitute the dominant constructive and inte- 
grative force for the individual soldier in his fighting function. This group 
life zs his inner life. When an individual member of such a combat group 
has his emotional bonds of group integration seriously disrupted, than he, 
as a person, is thereby disorganized. The disruption of group unity is, in 
the main, a primary causal factor, not a secondary effect, of personality 
disorganization. “We find that American psychiatrists and other physicians 
have considerable difficulty in grasping the significance of the group as the 
core of personality organization for the soldier in his fighting function.” 
... “Major Bion, in one of the British hospitals, organized small groups and 
set them certain specific tasks to accomplish without assigning a leader 
in order to bring out patterns of interpersonal stresses and relationships.” 

“At Northfield, Major Foulkes organized small groups for the spon- 
taneous dramatization of significant experiences both from early life and 
from the military scene.” . . . “The Commission did not have the good 
fortune to participate in group sessons in American installations, such as 
those in which it participated in British hospitals. In spite of this it may 
be fair to conclude from discussions with others that the use of group 
techniques in American hospitals emphasized the instructional aspect of the 
method, whereas the British (somewhat influenced by Moreno, Burrow 
and Lewin) showed a greater enthusiasm for the spontaneous, emotional 
and socializing uses of the method.” 

Let us turn now to a report of British authorities in “Some Approaches 
to Group Problems in the British Army”,? by J. D. Sutherland and G. A. 
Fitzpatrick (this report had been passed by the British War Office Public 
Relation Department). “In the course of the war, the psychiatrists in the 
British Army were confronted with a number of problems which were ap- 
preciated by them to belong to the institution of the army as a whole or to 





2 Title of the Report is: “Combat Exhaustion”, Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Disease, Volume 104, No. 4, October, 1946. 
3 Group Psychotherapy, A Symposium, Beacon House, New York, 1945, p. 205. 
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groups within it and which accordingly could best be treated by methods 
dealing with the dynamics of the group in its total setting.” . . . “This 
independent development has features in common with certain trends in 
America where the term ‘sociatric’ (Moreno) has been introduced to 
describe measures of this kind for group problems.” .. . “Bion suggested 
that use might be made of the knowledge which any group possesses of its 
own resources and, to mobilize this knowledge effectively, the men in good 
units might be awarded the privilege of nominating candidates to appear 
before the W. O. S. Boards. Trist (who had entered the Army after the 
start of the W. O. S. Boards) pointed out that this was in fact a real soci- 
ometric procedure and he suggested that sociometric methods should be em- 
ployed.” . . . “The method (leaderless group test) consists in presenting to 
the group a problem of some kind, verbal or practical, and leaving the group 
entirely free to work out its own solution.” 

In the official report Assessment of Men published by the OSS Assess- 
ment Staff (among them were Henry A. Murray, Donald W. McKinnon, 
Urie Bronfenbrenner) we read: ‘‘These methods were first used on a large 
scale by Simoneit.” . . . “Our particular debt is to the band of imaginative 
and progressive psychiatrists and psychologists who devised and conducted 
the War Office Selection Board (WOSB) program for testing officer candi- 
dates for the British Army. From them we gained the valuable idea of 
having staff and candidates live together in the country during the testing 
period, and the conception of leaderless group situations.” The book con- 
tains a brillant, varied presentation, situation tests, sociometric procedures 
and psychodramatic methods as they were used by that agency. 

According to Gibb “These situations are not tests of any particular 
qualities, they are situations in which the candidates are left to act spon- 
taneously.” .. . “The use of leaderless groups does not provide all the 
answers, of course; and it may raise as many problems about candidates 
as it gives answers. Like the very similar methods of the Sociometric In- 
stitute, this is not an easy one to use.” (Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 42:267-284, July, 1947, p. 277) Neither the British nor the 
American report mentioned German Army psychological procedure, which 
does not exclude, of course, that the writers may have been acquainted with 
the German literature dealing with the subject, but is emphatically pointed 
out by them that the methods are American and British ideas and not of 
German origin, although some versions were used by them on a large scale 
in military circles only. They state that the sociometric and group therapy 
methods are of American origin and that the leaderless group tests are 
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very similar, if not identical to the role playing methods developed by the 
Sociometric Institute. 

Ansbacher’s chief claim that German psychology has developed the 
methods first and that they were adopted by American and English psy- 
chology could be substantiated only by comparing individual contributions 
from workers in Germany between 1923 to 1934, and show their originality 
and superiority from British and American workers. The question is there- 
fore how these procedures came into being. Ideas and methods are not 
originated by armies or governments, cultures or psychological climates, 
but by individual pioneers and the intellectual chain reactions between them. 
We should be careful not to exercise the least bias in favor of one or another 
country, especially as they have been at war, because it is known that 
scientific originality does not necessarily go hand in hand with favorable 
or unfavorable circumstances. The “soil” for their proper application and 
continued development is another matter. Originators and carriers of ideas 
may thus leave their own countries if the circumstances continue to be ad- 
verse and may migrate to places where the chances for their development 
are more favorable. Talent has, in the sciences as well as in the arts, no 
geographic or ethnic barrier. 

Let us therefore quote from or refer to original publications which ap- 
peared before and after Simoneit’s Wehrpsychologie in 1933. 

J. L. Moreno, Das Stegreiftheater (1923, summarized by the author, 
p. 7): 

The problem is “to explore the laws governing an (unrehearsed) 
situation or plot in which two or more persons interact in a common task— 
as to speed, positions in space and cooperation.” As to leadership selection, 
see the same opus, p. 51. “The individual who emerges as a leader in a 
situation (plot) or in a certain phase within it has also the leadership in 
the position taking in space.” One is able to observe the emergence of 
“the initial leader, the change in leadership and the leader at the end of the 
situation.”” (Translated from the German original which reads: “Fiihrer, 
Wechsel in der Fiihrung, Beender” see p. 88.) 

J. L. Moreno, Application of the Group Method to Classification (1931, 
1932): 

“This is the problem which occupied us eleven years ago when we first 
attempted in Vienna to put it on an experimental basis; we reduced the 
task then to its simplest form: a number of persons were placed opposite 
one another in a situation whose pattern was unknown to them before the 
moment of start and in roles and states which were equally unknown to 
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them. The writer’s first suggestion to them during the initial phase of ex- 
perimentation was to let loose, unconcerned about involuntary remarks and 
gestures, faithfully relying upon the spontaneous aptitudes to act and react 
on the spur of the moment. The objective was simply to produce together 
in the course of improvised action patterns of a society in miniature.” 
(p. 27) . . . “The intelligence tests have been made after the standard of 
formal interview. But to answer set questions and to meet reality are two 
different things. We need, in addition to what we have, a method of testing 
which is patterned after a life situation.” (p. 13) ... “To measure... 
adequately, a situational test is necessary.” (p. 14, italics here.) . . . “Our 
approach has been that of direct experiment; man in action; man thrown 
into action, the moment not part of history but history part of the moment 
—sub species momenti.” . . . “Several persons of the group, with whom 
the subject who is to be tested prefers to mix, are placed with him into a 
number of swiftly alternating situations.” (p. 20 and 21) This monograph, 
in which I introduced the term Situational Test now generally used, and its 
experimental concept in its basic characteristics, has pioneered many later 
formulations by other workers. It became known also in politically promi- 
nent circles within the German government, for instance, to Dr. Bumke, 
then President of the German Supreme Court—see letter from the German 
Department of Justice, p. 87. 

J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (1934): 

“The leader assumes consciously a direct and active role, but he is not 
the leader of traditional type. He has undergone a change. It is not more 
or less blind enthusiasm with which he infects his followers and in which 
he develops the project, but it is an enthusiasm articulated into the group. 
It is based upon the spontaneous motives each individual has in respect 
to each other member of the group and in respect to their common aim; 
second, upon the organization of the group, as the guidance of groups ought 
to be based upon the knowledge of their organization. The leader thus 
gains in objective strength through considering the spontaneous forces 
within the group and does not impair the subjective strength of his own 
spontaneity.” (p. 353.) ... “Their minds have to be directed not towards 
an emotional experience and conflict in the past but towards a task in the 
present and the emotional attachment to be developed in respect to it. 
It is this present which is in need of analytical reflection.” (p. 352.) ... 
“Through training of individuals for conduct in possibly arising situations, 
in a variety of roles and functions they may have to assume towards a 
variety of persons in the possible roles they may assume, the subject learns 
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to meet life situations more adequately.” (p. 326.) It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to consider these three books combined as the first in literature to 
present group situation tests as formally set up procedures. 

Among the leaders who have stimulated theoretically or practically 
the development of selection methods are—aside from my first work in these 
areas in Europe and later in this country with my earliest collaborator 
Helen Jennings—Trigant Burrow, M. Simoneit, Henry A. Murray, Kurt 
Lewin, Leonard Cottrell, W. R. Bion, J. Rickman, E. L. Trist, T. F. Rodger, 
G. R. Hargreaves, T. F. Main, A. T. M. Wilson, S. H. Foulkes, H. Bridger, 
Theodore Newcomb, Urie Bronfenbrenner, D. W. MacKinnon, S. Stouffer, 
C. P. Loomis, G. Gurvitch, P. Maucorps. The list is, of course, incomplete. 
It is given here merely to indicate some of the actual workers and developers 
of these methods between whom in the course of the years rapid intellectual 
exchange has taken place. If I do not mention some German names it is 
not because they may not have existed but only because I am ignorant of 
their contribution. Group situation tests and sociometric methods have 
been applied on a large scale first to civilian organizations, in the United 
States closed communities as refugee camps, prisons, reformatories, open 
communities as rural settlements, resettlements, schools and industries. 
Twelve volumes of SocloMEeTry are a continuous and impressive record of 
this. It appears that the German Army psychologists have applied these 
methods on a large scale to military situations earlier than others. But the 
methods, in their adjustment to military situations, suffered distortion and 
restriction. The rapid integration of these methods in a limited sense within 
the German Army as compared with the slower process in the armies of the 
democracies may have been due to the privilege of authoritarian regime to 
keep certain methods out entirely by decree, and to permit others to be 
included into their framework, again by decree. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The relation between “imaginary” and “real” in situation tests* is not 
sufficiently clarified by Ansbacher. Wherever the test is given to a group 
of men, whether in a laboratory or in an open field, however realistically 





4 The meaning of the word “test” was radically changed when used with indi- 
viduals who warmed up deliberately and directly into action. In intelligence tests 
we test something which is already there, ready to be measured. In situation tests the 
situation to be measured is not given. In order for it to be tested and measured the 
subject has first to warm up, to produce, to act out, or better, to interact with other 
subjects before measurement and evaluation can take place. 
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the test may be organized, and even if the men are made to believe that 
the situations are the real thing, it is still a “‘test’’, it is never the real thing, 
which can be only the life situation itself, the battle field, perhaps a half an 
hour later. Once the life situation is on hand, for instance, the battle field, 
situational techniques can be applied by the men themselves, on the spot. 
The tester has disappeared and all the motivations for the testing, the 
men are now alone facing the enemy. Situation tests are replaced by 
situation practices. There are many terms used in the description of group 
situational tests which are equivocal, or nearly so, and which are used in 
literature in a redundant fashion. Terms like psychodrama, sociodrama, 
life practice, action practice, role playing, role practice, and so forth overlap 
in one area or another. 

It is important that we separate those operations commonly used by 
all situation testers from the differences in terms and semantic descriptions 
which often confuse the reader and make him think that the writers describe 
different operations. To the uniformed reader an experiment may sound 
different on paper although it is the same thing in action. There is not only 
a common nucleus of operations in all situation tests; there is also a common 
nucleus of interpretation in them, notwithstanding that several ideological 
schools have invaded the group situational test field besides sociometry like 
Gestalt theory, psychoanalysis and behaviorism. 


The claim that Europeans and Germans in particular are intuitive and 
subjective, whereas the British and Americans are more interested in measure- 
ment, in quantitative and statistical methods, appears a myth, as one 
analyzes the development of scientific methods in the several countries. 

I am not a historian but I remember from my University days three 
psychological leaders of the last hundred years, Galton, Fechner and Freud. 
The Englishman Galton was as great in intuitive ideas as in the develop- 
ment of measurement methods. The German Fechner, almost poetic in his 
scientific reveries, was prepossessed with measurement projects. Freud is 
often called an intuitive thinker but his intuitions were based on accurate 
observations which have proven to be more valuable than thousands of so 
called scientific laboratory experiments which are now forgotten. I believe 
that if he had thought that experimental procedures would have helped the 
advance of psychoanalytic concepts he would have had the talent to devise 
them. But for what he wanted to attain, the psychoanalytic situation was 
the most productive device he could contrive. A few years ago I became 
acquainted with the work of two Americans, whose powers are intuitive 
and observational with little effort to engage themselves in directly quantify- 
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ing and verifying their hypotheses—Charles Saunders Pierce and George 
Herbert Mead. 

The country in which the new methods found their most productive soil 
was apparently the United States of America, more than the British coun- 
tries, France and Germany, if one considers the number of original ex- 
periments published.® 

Some selection methods, of course, were used in many military organi- 
zations as in the German, French, British, and United States armies, before 
the emergence of the new selection methods, whether situational or soci- 
ometric. They had some degree of efficiency but their efficiency depended 
largely upon judgment of the military personnel, especially of the officers. 
They were comparatively intuitive and arbitrary. Modern situational test- 
ing, when it first began to be applied to military institutions before and 
during the recent war, merely improved and overhauled the existing, au- 
thoritarian methods of selection of leadership. Something similar happened 
in the formation of military groupings, the old nominational techniques 
being used in military schools were gradually overhauled by sociometric con- 
cepts and procedures. I can well imagine that some military men, unversed 
in the development of scientific procedures, may think that nothing was 
really changed thereby. 

The fact of two parallel movements towards similar goals in Germany 
and the United States has a natural explanation in the fact that the 
Stegreiftheater movement was started in Vienna in 1921 and that Das 
Stegreiftheater was published in Potsdam in 1923, thus stimulating the 
brainwaves within the German speaking countries. Sociometrically speaking 
such a spread of ideas is easily understood, and it may be in full accord 
with Simoneit’s statement that so far as he knows he has not been influenced 
by it nor even heard of it. 

Summing up, the turning point in the group testing movement came 
when my idea crystalized to “play” situations out “as well as” observing 
aid analyzing them. When such situation playing or testing was limited 
to a specific aspect of it, for instance, to the roles in which the individuals 
operated, it became “role playing” or role testing. The idea was that if 
you can “play a role”, for instance the role of God, and develop that role 
and stop its playing at will, you will begin to learn how not to be possessed 
by that role. If it were limited to spontaneity it became “spontaneity 





5 For an excellent survey and bibliography up to 1945 see Joseph I. Meiers, 
“Origins and Development of Group Psychotherapy’,’ Psychodrama Monographs, No. 
17, Beacon House, 1945. 
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playing or spontaneity testing”, the idea being that if you can mobilize 
spontaneity adequately in an imaginary situation and more and more in 
a near-life like situation that you will gradually learn how to make it avail- 
able at all times, especially in the unrehearsed moments of living. 

On the other hand when situation playing was greatly extended to a 
large complex of situations it transcended (but included) situation testing 
and playing, role playing and testing, spontaneity playing and testing 
and it became a psychodrama, a sociodrama or an axiodrama. Because of 
their universal significance these methods have been gradually applied in the 
United States between 1925-50 to education, group work, community 
organization, psychological testing, psychotherapy, sociological research, co- 
operatives, business, industry and military schools. From the United States 
they traveled to France and to all the English-speaking countries where 
they were further developed. 

The reader is, of course, aware that group situation tests and soci- 
ometric tests have the same theoretical foundation; that, because of the 
theoretical linkage one cannot do the one without the other for long. It can 
be predicted that the German military psychologists, indeed, that military 
departments in all countries, will follow the American, British and French 
military schools* which are already using both methods jointly. Perhaps 
the strongest argument against the originality claimed in behalf of German 
military psychology is the fact that their vision has been incomplete and 
has tried out situation tests without following through with sociometric 
procedures per Se. 





6 See “Sociometry in France and the United States”, Soctometry, Volume 12, 
no. 1-3, 1949. 








BOOK REVIEW 


SOCIOMETRY IN GROUP RELATIONS: A Work Guide for Teachers, 
by Helen Hall Jennings in Association with the Staff of Intergroup Edu- 
cation in Cooperating Schools, Hilda Taba, Director, Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948. $1.25. Pp. 85. Sociograms, 9. 


Every age and every culture has its peculiar way of thinking about 
human beings, ways which dictate political and educational policies. Our 
period, in the United States, is a period of transition. Hitherto, in our 
country, we have thought of human beings only as so many individual 
integers: in politics as voters “thinking for themselves,” in education as in- 
dependent personalities to be developed through training in skills and ac- 
quisition of information. But a radical change is impending. The signs of 
it are as yet apparent only to observers exceptionally acute. One of the 
signs is this monograph, reporting some findings of a cooperative experi- 
mental project in intergroup education sponsored by the American Council 
on Education, which was carried on from 1945 to 1948 in an impressive 
number of public schools in cities throughout the United States. 


~ The school classroom, hitherto thought of only as an aggregate of 35 
to 60 boys and/or girls, arbitrarily divided according to age or academic 
attainment, is here presented as a congeries of groups, bound together 
by ties of attraction between specific individuals, the groups inter- 
locking and overlapping by virtue of the possession of members in common. 
The real classroom is shown to be a complex structure of relationships 
(realized or potential), not rows of concrete individuals with specific I. Q.s 
or physical characteristics. It is not brown-haired Mary, black-eyed Suzy 
or lanky John, as self-contained, independent individuals, but the relation- 
ships between John and Mary, Mary and John, John and Suzy, Suzy and 
Mary, Suzy and John, Mary and Suzy which glow in the foreground of 
this picture:—Not Suzy as a studious pupil, John as a trouble-maker, Mary 
as deficient in mathematical ability, but the relationships of acceptance or 
rejection which obtain between them. 

This shifts the focus of education from the teaching to the learning 
process. The problem of the teacher becomes, not “How do I teach such- 
and-such a subject to Mary, John and Suzy?”’, but “What conditions should 
I provide to help these students learn?” Modern psychology has demon- 
strated that learning requires emotional involvement as well as intellectual 
application. The teacher must, therefore, create in the classroom—as the 
author so often remarks—a “permissive atmosphere” in which boys and 
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girls are free to enter into association to secure emotional support to 
function as learners with satisfaction and efficiency. 

The project data show that when such freedom prevails children re- 
spond by multiplying their cooperative relations with one another and readi- 
ly become workers and learners in the school activities. Moreover, in such 
classrooms they exceed the norm in sociometric pattern regarded as charac- 
teristic of a given age level, whereas not even the norm is reached when 
interaction is persistently restricted. Thus the quality and quantity of inter- 
personal relations in the classroom appear to depend as certainly upon the 
teacher’s attitude towards such relationships as upon the child’s age level 
and his experiences in family, home and community. 

The value of this monograph is that it not only presents with admirable 
compactness the theoretical considerations which show such a permissive 
atmosphere to be indispensable to learning, but also provides the teacher 
with a blue-print for achieving it. 

Perhaps blue-print is too mechanistic a word for a process compounded 
equally of art and science. Let us say that the author furnishes the teacher 
with an architectural drawing which, while accurate in scale and sufficiently 
precise to be used for making a blue-print, at the same time reveals the beau- 
ties of proportion and balance in the various elevations, appeals to the 
sensibilities, and provides aesthetic enjoyment. The simile, if faulty in some 
respects, at least serves to draw attention to especially pleasing features of 
this document: a persuasive style, warm appreciation of the teacher-reader’s 
point of view, and sympathetic understanding of the problems he meets in 
the classrooms of today—classrooms teeming with children of differing cul- 
tural, economic and religious backgrounds, uneasy in an ill-defined relation- 
ship to the homes from which the children come, devitalized by the feeble- 
ness of the ties which relate them to the attenuated local communities in 
which the school-buildings stand. 

These handicaps placed upon the teacher are not, however, the most 
serious of the defects of our archaic educational system. Most dangerous 
for our culture is the fact that the approved practices in education make 
little or no provision for the child’s capacity for social growth—his ability 
to live with his fellows to the full. By and large, these practices rely on 
emulation, competition and rivalry, on the desire for individual achieve- 
ment, as spurs to learning. But, as the monograph so clearly shows, the child 
is not nothing but a competitive individual; he is much more than that. 
He is endowed by nature with capacities for cooperation, for interaction with 
other human beings, for collaboration on common concerns. Moreover, it 
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is iu these social, cooperative activities that the personality develops, reaches 
for excellence, finds its deepest satisfactions, and achieves emotional sta- 
bility and maturity. And it is these qualities which make desirable members 
of society. In turn, such valuable members create good communities and 
the good society. 

These facts are now fairly common intellectual property, but the indi- 
vidual teacher working within a system with the characteristics enumerated 
above requires more than such facts as a guide to practice. New techniques 
are indispensable. Moreover, as the monograph shows—and this is perhaps 
its chief distinction—rough approximations of “group work” or “teamwork,” 
such as are in use at present, are not vital processes; they are instrumen- 
talities too coarse for the purpose of developing the child’s capacity for 
social growth. To use them is like using a butcher-knife for an eye oper- 
ation. What is called for are instruments of the most delicate precision. 
These, it seems, can be forged by the use of sociometric procedures and the 
monograph provides innumerable case-histories to illustrate how this has 
been done in school after school cooperating in the experimental project 
which provided the material here reported. 

It is commonly assumed that the schools of today shape the citizens of 
tomorrow. When one reads these case-histories of how they stultify, restrict 
and repress the human capacities for social growth one views the future with 
real terror. The atom bomb itself does not appear more of a threat to civili- 
zation than this day-by-day repression or neglect of the child’s vital, crea- 
tive urge to interact spontaneously with companions of his own choosing, 
to become an effective group-member unhampered by private, personalized 
concerns, to reach out toward varied and challenging social contacts, to pre- 
serve himself as a person while responding to others and aiding them in the 
same vital task—in a word, to become a valuable member of his society. 

Those already sensitized to the cultural crisis created by modern 
methods of warfare—to the imperative need of building lasting peace— 
would serve well their own purposes by giving serious consideration to this 
monograph. For lasting peace cannot be built by barbarians—.e. by indi- 
viduals whose capacities for social growth have not been developed and 
trained. Every unrestrained ego, defective in social skills, ignorant of the 
creative enjoyments of collaboration with co-workers of their own choosing, 
is potentially a destructive element, a threat to society, ready for blind 
worship of a fihrer, pathetically vulnerable to the temptation, to sink 
into the anonymous mass of humanity subject to the ruthless aggressiveness 
of the totalitarian State. 
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Eighteenth century radical individualism, coupled with the immpoverish- 
ment of family and community life induced by large-scale industry and 
rapid transportation, has brought us to a cultural impasse, symbolized on 
the one hand by the atom bomb and on the other by an educational system 
which has not yet developed principles and methods adequate to counter- 
act these destructive forces. This monograph points a way out for the school, 
provides it with an elevated conception of its social responsibilities, a con- 
ception more specific and more scientific than any hitherto offered under 
the banner of “progressive education.” The teachers who adopt the point 
of view and use with love, art and skill the instruments and devices it offers, 
will unquestionably be helping to develop the kind of human beings who 
can build lasting peace. 

The subject is of such vital importance that it merits more extended 
treatment than a monograph permits. Book-length presentation, in which 
the full results of this extraordinarily significant project could be reported, 
is definitely called for. In such an extended presentation, it should be 
possible to discuss in detail the very important matter of the degree to 
which use of sociometric methods increased the happiness and psychic well- 
being of the thousands of public school pupils who participated in the ex- 
periment. Reading between the lines of this report, it becomes apparent that 
the use of sociometry in the classroom sets in motion a two-fold process: at 
one and the same time it releases the pupil’s spontaneity and creativity while 
enabling the teacher to achieve his essential goal of providing the condi- 
tions in which the individual student’s contribution becomes a part of a 
social product. 

For these reasons, it is to be hoped that the systematic study of the 
utility of the application of sociometric methods to education, which Dr. 
Hilda Taba recommends in her excellent introduction, will be undertaken. 
It is to be hoped, also, that this monograph will stimulate the further ex- 
perimentation necessary to realize fully the vision which makes it significant. 


MariA ROGERS, 
Secretary Committee on Autonomous Groups. 





AMERICAN SOCIOMETRIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Sociometric Association has accepted the invitation to 
make application for membership in the World Federation for Mental 
Health. At the last meeting of the Association, April 22-24, 1949, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, it was proposed by Dr. J. L. Moreno and seconded 
by Dr. Helen Jennings that the membership be informed of this invitation 
and asked to vote on the proposal. The members present warmly and 
unanimously received this motion. It was submitted to the membership for 
ballot. All returns were in the affirmative, except one. The American 
Sociometric Association has become one of the seventeen associations in the 
United States which are members of the World Federation for Mental Health. 

The By-Laws of the Association as amended by vote of the member- 
ship (43 in favor to 1 opposed) are as follows: 


By-Laws 
ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the American Sociometric As- 
sociation (incorporated as the American Sociometric Association, Inc., under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


ARTICLE II—OBJEcTS 


The objects of the Association shall be: 

A. To initiate sociomtric procedures and researches in every type of 
situation calling for such applications; 

B. To develop definition and synthesis of the goals, methods, and 
findings of sociometric workers; 

C. To expand the science’s horizon and the contribution which soci- 
ometry can make to man’s social, economic, and psychological well-being; 

D. To further the application of sociometry to interpersonal relations, 
intergroup relations, industry, community development, political action and 
international understanding, by means of sociometric procedures and measure- 
ment, sociometric grouping, spontaneity training, sociodrama, and psycho- 
drama; 

E. To define the qualifications, and to encourage the training, of 
workers employing the above techniques; 

F. To promote free exchange of purpose, interests, findings, methods, 
and training between members of the Association; 

G. To encourage face-to-face meetings of persons and groups inter- 
ested in sociometry in order to advance the knowledge and application of 
the science. 
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ARTICLE I[J—MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1 


Any person interested in the objects of the Association shall be eligible 
for membership. 
Section 2 


A. There shall be three (3) categories of dues: a 

(1) $2.00 dues which include no publications; 

(2) $3.00 dues which include receiving the issue of SOCIOMETRY 
which is sponsored by the Association and comprises its Yearbook, The 
American Sociometrist ; 

(3) $6.00 dues which include receiving the four issues of SoCIOMETRY 
or of Sociatry. If the latter is elected, the Yearbook will be received only 
when purchased separately. 

B. If several persons each paying $2.00 dues wish to combine and 
share a “club” subscription, one subscription to SociometRy or Sociatry at 
$4.00 annually shall be provided to any three or more such members of the 
Association; the latter will be responsible for circulating this subscription 
among themselves after designating to which member it should be sent. 

C. All members receive 25% discount on any publications of Beacon 
House, publishers of SocIoMETRY. 


Section 3 


All members shall be entitled to vote at the meetings of the Association 
or by mail if so provided. 
Section 4 


A. Every member shall have the opportunity to be elected to any 
office or committee membership, except that no person shall hold more than 
one office or committee membership at a time. 

B. No member shall hold the same office or committee membership 
for more than one term. 

C. Elections must be held within three (3) months after each annual 
membership meeting. 

D. Officers and committeemen shall take office immediately upon 
certification of the election by the Membership Committee. 

E. Balloting procedure shall be set up to provide for election in 1948 
of 18 officers and committeemen for two-year terms, and for election of 18 
officers and committeemen for one-year terms. Thereafter officers and com- 
mitteemen shall be elected for two-year terms. 
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ArTICLE IV—MEETINGS, OFFICERS, COMMITTEES 
Section i 


A. The policy-making power of the Association shall reside in the 
membership. The membership shall have full power over the affairs and 
finances of the Association and shall own its assets. 

B. The membership shall have authority to delegate powers and re- 
sponsibilities to the Officers, the Directors, the Executive Committee, the 
Standing Committees and Special Committees, and shall receive regular 
reports from them at membership meetings. 

C. There shall be a minimum of one membership meeting annually, 
preferably in conjunction with the December meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Association or of the Eastern Sociological Association as the case 
may be. 

D. Other membership meetings where business may be transacted may 
be held in conjunction with meetings of other social science organizations, as 
authorized by a membership referendum or by the Executive Committee. 


E. Notices of membership meetings shall be mailed to members thirty 
(30) or more days in advance of meetings, together with agendas for the 
meetings. 

F. All Standing Committees shall report annually to the membership. 
These reports shall be mailed to the members thirty (30) or more days 
before the annual business meeting. 

G. Any ten (10) members may petition for a meeting or a referendum 
on any matter of business or policy affecting the Association. Such petitions 
shall be submitted to the membership by mail and, if approved by a majority 
of the votes received within thirty days of the mailing, shall be granted. 

H. Each membership meeting shall determine its own quorum, ex- 
cept that for transacting business a quorum shall consist of not less than 
ten (10) members in addition to such members of the Executive Committee 
as shall be present. 

I. The business of a membership meeting shall consist of: 

(1) Receipt of, and action on, reports of officers, Executive Com- 
mittee, Standing Committees, and any special committees; 

(2) Adoption of the annual program and budget; 

(3) Discussion of and action on recommendations on policy or pro- 
gram to be submitted to the total membership for a vote by mail. 

J. In the event that a quorum is not present at any membership 
meeting, its official business activity shall be limited to recommendations 
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to be sent to the Executive Committee, unless provisions of sub-section 
G of Section 1 of Article IV apply. 

K. The Chairman shall preside at all meetings of the membership, 
except that in his absence, the Vice-Chairman shall fill his place. In the 
event neither can preside, the meeting may elect its own Temporary Chair- 
man. 

L. There shall be four (4) Standing Committees of the Association. 
These shall be: 

(1) Membership, 
(2) Editorial, 
(3) Qualifications, 
(4) Research. 


Each committee shall elect its own chairman from among its members. 


Section 2 


A. There shall be an Executive Committee of twelve (12) members, 
consisting of the Chairman of the Association, the Vice-Chairman, the Secre- 
tary and the Treasurer; the Chairman of the four (4) Standing Commit- 
tees, Membership, Editorial, Qualifications and Research; and four (4) 
members-at-large. 

B. The Chairman shall preside at all meetings, except that in his 
absence, the Vice-Chairman shall fill his place. In the event that both 
officers are absent, the Executive Committee may elect its own Temporary 
Chairman. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of the meetings in an 
official minute book, open to inspection by any member of the Association. 

C. The Executive Committee shall hold four (4) stated meetings an- 
nually, one in each quarter. It may meet at any other time on the call of 
the Chairman or on petition of any three of its members. 

D. The quorum for the Executive Committee shall be six (6) mem- 
bers. 

E. Any member of the Association is at liberty to attend any meeting 
of the Executive Committee, but non-members of the Committee may not 
vote. 

F. The Executive Committee shall have power to: 

(1) Conduct the normal business of the Association, oe to 
review by the membership; 

(2) Receive reports from Standing Committees and make recom- 
mendations to them; 

(3) Formulate an annual program and budget for the Association 
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to be presented for action at the annual membership business meeting, 
For this purpose it shall appoint annually a Special Committee on Program 
and Budget, members of which may be drawn from the Executive Com- 
mittee or from the membership, except that all current members of the Stand- 
ing Committees are excluded from the Committee on Program and Budget. 

(4) Review the progress towards accomplishment of the program 
at each quarterly meeting and serve as the responsible agent of the As- 
sociation to see that the program is effectuated; 

(5) Receive quarterly statements of expenditures from the Treas- 
urer and check this with the budget; 

(6) Employ any paid workers on the nomination of any officer 
and fix their compensation; 

(7) Be responsible for developing a program of sociometric evalu- 
ation of interpersonal relations in its own meetings and in any other com- 
mittees or meetings of the Association; 

(8) The four (4) members-at-large on the Executive Committee 
shall serve as Directors of the Corporation pursuant to the provisions in 
Section 5 of the Charter of Incorporation. They shall also serve as observers 
at each meeting of the Committee and shall record the sociometric process 
in reaching consensus on the items of business discussed. 


Section 3 


A. There shall be a standing Committee on Membership. It shall: 

(1) Consist of seven (7) members of whom three (3) shall con- 
stitute a quorum; 

(2) Be responsible for broadening the participation of the mem- 
bership in the management of the Association, through elections, com- 
mittee service, and other opportunities, in order to achieve optimum ful- 
fillment of the expressed wishes of the membership; 

(3) Establish objective procedures for tabulation and certification 
of elections; 

(4) Carry on continuing research into democratization of the bal- 
lot and evaluation of sociometric election procedures; 

(5) Render a special annual report on the aspects of its activities 
which have research value, especially activities described in (2), (3), (4) 
and (7) of this section; 

(6) Supervise the elections of the Association, by mail, in accord- 
ance with sociometric procedures and with these by-laws, especially Article 
III, Section 6, A, B, and C; 
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(7) Be responsible for the development of a program enabling the 
members of the Association to effect professional contacts and widen ac- 
quaintance among them. 

B. There shall be a standing Editorial Committee. It shall: 

(1) Consist of seven (7) members, of whom three (3) shall con- 
stitute a quorum; 

(2) Have power to recommend to the membership contractual 
relations with any publishing house for publication of the Association’s 
annual issue; 

(3) Edit and manage the Association’s annual issue under authority 
granted by the membership, including full power over acceptance of manu- 
scripts. The total number of pages shall approximate one hundred. 


Section 5 


A. There shall be a standing Qualifications Committee. It shall: 


(1) Consist of seven (7) members, of whom three (3) shall con- 
stitute a quorum; 

(2) Develop standards for evaluation of the attributes of a prac- 
titioner to the point that a definable professional category is established; 

(3) Take into accour.t, in setting standards: (a) demonstrated suc- 
cessful performance of sociometric treatment measures which meet pro- 
fessional standards, and (b) publication of results of research in this field; 

(4) Work for acceptance of its standards as criteria for employment; 

(5) Work for expanded use of practitioners in fields where their 
particular techniques are useful, such as: community development, industry, 
education, intergroup work, and mental hygiene. 


Section 6 


A. There shall be a standing Committee on Research. It shall: 


(1) Consist of seven (7) members, of whom three (3) shall con- 
stitute a quorum; 

(2) Have power to review on request plans of members for re- 
search and applications for fellowships and contracts with governmental 
and private agencies, and to sponsor and actively aid the securing of fi- 
nancial support for approved projects; 

(3) Have power to recommend new research projects to the mem- 
bership; 

(4) Survey annually, or at stated intervals, what is currently being 
done in sociometric research or in the application of sociometric methods 
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to any of the fields described in Article II, C; and to publish the results of 


this survey; ; (0 
(5) Request periodically from members and agencies suggestions the 
for needed research projects. 
Section 7 ae 
A. The officers of this Association shall be: a Chairman, a Vice-Chair- | 
man, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. | 
B. The Officers shall be elected for two-year terms, except that in mer 
1948, the Vice-Chairman and the Treasurer shall be elected for one-year | 
terms. | visi 
C. The Chairman shall: | yea 
(1) Be the Executive officer of the Association with power to act 
for the Executive Committee in the intervals between meetings and he shall | 
report on his activities to the Executive Committee at each of its meetings; 
(2) Preside at meetings of the Executive Committee and of the | mor 
membership ; | upo 


D. The Vice-Chairman shall: 

(1) Have power to act for the Chairman in his absence or in the 

event of his inability to act. 
E. The Secretary shall: 

(1) Keep the minutes of all meetings of the Executive Committee 
and of the membership; 

(2) Be responsible for written reports to the membership from 
all Committees; 

(3) Prepare all official communications published in the Associ- 
ation’s Journal; 

(4) Prepare and send out all notices of meetings. | 

F. The Treasurer shall: 

(1) Be responsible for the receipt of funds and their disbursement 
as authorized in the annual budget of the Association; 

(2) Be responsible for keeping the books and financial records 
of the Association, and for presenting reports of receipts and expenditures 
at the quarterly meetings of the Executive Committee and at membership 
meetings. 








ARTICLE V—AMENDMENTS 


A. Amendments to these by-laws may be proposed at the annual 
meeting and if approved by a majority of those present shall be submitted 
to the membership for a vote by mail. 
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B. At any other time amendments may be proposed by petition of ten 
(10) voting members. Such proposed amendments shall be submitted to 
the membership for a vote by mail. 

C. All amendments require for adoption a majority vote of the bal- 
lots received within thirty (30) days of sending out ballots. 


ARTICLE VI 


This constitution and these by-laws shall, upon ratification by the 
membership, take effect in 1948. 

The elections of 1948 shall be conducted according to the above pro- 
visions and the balance of the year of 1948 shall be considered the first 
year in the term of office of officers and committeemen. 


ARTICLE VII 


Robert’s Rules of Order shall prevail in all meetings except where other 
more spontaneous methods of deliberation and decision shall be agreed 
upon by the group assembled. 





AMERICAN SOCIOMETRIC ASSOCIATION 
101 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17 


Membership Information Sheet 
for New Members 


The membership of the American Sociometric Association is open to all 
engaged in, or interested in, sociometric work. 


Objectives 


A. to initiate sociometric procedures and researches in every type of 
situation calling for such applications; 

B. to develop definition and synthesis of the goals, methods, and find- 
ings of sociometric workers; 

C. to expand the science’s horizon and the contribution which soci- 
ometry can make to man’s social economic, and psychological well-being; 

D. to further the application of sociometry to inter-personal relations, 
intergroup relations, industry, community development, political action and 
international understanding, by means of sociometric procedures and meas- 
urement, sociometric grouping, spontaneity training, sociodrama, and psycho- 
drama. 

E. to define the qualifications, and to encourage the training, of workers 
employing the above techniques; 

F. to promote free exchange of purposes, interests, findings, methods, 
and training between members of the Association; 

G. to encourage face-to-face meetings of persons and groups interested 
in sociometry in order to advance the knowledge and application of the 


science. 
Meetings 


There shall be a minimum of one membership meeting annually, prefer- 
ably in conjunction with the December meeting of the American Sociological 
Association or of the Eastern Sociological Association as the case may be. 

Other membership meetings where business may be transacted may be 
held in conjunction with meetings of other social science organizations, as 
authorized by a membership referendum or by the Executive Committee. 

Notices of membership meetings shall be mailed to members thirty (30) 
or more days in advance of meetings, together with agendas of the meetings. 
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Any ten (10) members may petition for a meeting or a referendum on 
any matter of business or policy affecting the Association. Such petitions 
shall be submitted to the membership by mail and, if approved by a majority 
of the votes received within thirty days of the mailing, shall be granted. 


Committees 


All standing Committees shall report annually to the membership. These 
reports shall be mailed to the members thirty (30) or more days before 
the annual business meeting. 

Any member of the association is at liberty to attend any meeting of 
the Executive Committee, but non-members of the Committee may not 
vote. 


Categories of Dues 
All categories of dues carry the same privileges of membership with the 
one exception of publications received. 

$2.00 dues include no publications; if however, several persons pay- 
ing $2.00 each wish to combine and share a “club” subscription, they 
may do so by designating to whom the journal is to be sent; 

$3.00 dues include receiving the Yearbook of the Association: The 
American Sociometrist ; 

$6.00 dues include receiving the four issues of Soctometry or of 
Sociatry; if the latter is elected, the Yearbook must be purchased 
separately. 


All members receive 25% discount on any Beacon House publications. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOMETRIC ASSOCIATION 
101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Application for Membership 
Date 
I would like to make application for membership in the American Sociometric 


Association. 


Name (in full) 




















Address 
Street City (give postal zone) State 
Occupation 
Present position 
Title Institution 
Education: 
Institution Years Attended Major study Degree 




















I belong to the following associations or societies 





I have used sociometric (sociometric, psychodramatic, sociodramatic, role-playing and 
role-practice, group psychotherapeutic) methods in: 





Research projects 





Teaching 





Publications 


Other (specify) 











I have studied these techniques in the following school courses: 


(What aspects of them?) 











Signature 
Indicate category of dues you have elected: 
$2.00 
$3.00 (Designate by drawing a circle around the category.) 
$6.00 


The enclosed Membership Information Sheet describes these categories. If you elect 
one category now and another at a later time, please notify the Association promptly. 
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Dept. of Sociology 
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212 W. 13th Street 
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110 Livingston St., 
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Brown, Everett W. 
Pratt Junior College 
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Brunse, ANTHONY J. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington 20, D. C. 
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CaBLeE, W. ARTHUR 
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33 Crooke Avenue 
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Cocn, Lester G. 
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Marion, Virginia 
Coursry, Mrs. KATHERINE 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
CREELMAN, GEORGE AND MARJORIE 
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Dexter, Lewis A. 
Park College 
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Wayne University 
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Seattle 5, Washington 
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2202 South 6th St., Philadelphia 48 
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420 West End Avenue, New York 24 
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ENNEIS, JAMES 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington 20, D. C. 
ETHIER, CHARLES O. 


Rhode Island College of Education 
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FiscHer, SyLviA R. 

50 West 75th St., New York 23 
FLeck, HENRIETTA 

4 St. Luke’s Place, New York 14 
Frank, LAWRENCE K. 

72 Perry Street, New York 14 
Franz, Jay G. 

1249 Valley Avenue S. E. 

Washington 20, D. C. 
Freipus, ELizABETH 

310 East 49th Street, New York 17 
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FRrUjJILLO, GLADYS 
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Columbia University, New York 27 
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107 Spruce Street, Newark 3, New Jersey 
Haas, Rosert B. 

Adult Education Extension 
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Hacan, MARGARET Woop 

305 Tenth Street N. E. 

Washington, D. C. 
HALPERIN, STANLEY 

186 Dean Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Hamny, Epuarpo 

2016 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Harrow, GERTRUDE 

5810 Harper Street, Chicago 37 
Harrison, WALTER R. 

Southern University 

Box 9842 

Baton Rouge, La. 
Hartley, Rutu E. 

523 West 121st Street, New York 27 
Hearp, SARAH L. 

188 West 13th Street, New York 
HEATON, Marcaret M. 

1465 Masonic Ave., San Francisco 17 
Heer, Davin M. 

Box 627, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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63 St. Leonards Avenue 

Toronto, Canada 
Herrotp, KENNETH F. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

New York 27 
Hr, Mrs. THerma D. 

787 Elizabeth Street, Denver 6, Colorado 
INFIELD, HENRIK F. 

Van Wagner Road, R. D. 1 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Jacoss, ARTHUR J. 

Dept. of Effective Living 

Michigan State College 

East Lansing, Mich. 


Jacoss, Mitprep 
Psychology Service Center 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Bldg. 702 North Campus, Norman, Okla. 


Jackson, THEODORE A. 
Harwood Building, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Jennincs, HeEren HALL 
224 East 65th Street, New York 21 


Kapis, Asya C. 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 
Katz, Extras 
1128 Vega Street, Alhambra, California 


Kay, Liztran WALD 
15 East 54th St., New York 22 


Kitpatrick, WILLIAM H, 
106 Morningside Drive, New York 27 


Ketty, Douctas M. 
Wake Forest College 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


KeERSTETTER, LEONA M. 

70 East 7th Street, New York 3 

KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE 
Peabody Museum 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

KNEPLER, ABRAHAM E. 

301 Park Place—Bishop Hall 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 4, Conn. 

Kunz, F. L. 

Hillandale Road 
Port Chester, New York 

KRAESSEL, ALFREDO 
968 Fairfield Ave. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

LEEMAN, STEPHEN 
c/o Rural Cooperative Community 
Conference of New City 
Rockland County, New York 

Levy, RONALD 
Roosevelt College 
430 South Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago 

LUNDBERG, GEORGE A. 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

LAWLOR, GERALD 
Dept. of Psychology 
Brooklyn College 
Bedford and H Avenues 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LAZARSFELD, Pau F. 
Department of Sociology 
Columbia University, New York 27 

LEvINE, ALBERT J. 

1745 President Street 
Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
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State Teachers College 
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1949 ELECTIONS—AMERICAN SOCIOMETRIC ASSOCIATION 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR VOTING 


1. During August 1949 the Association voted by mail on a revision of 
the by-laws regarding membership. Opinion was overwhelmingly in favor 
of having only one type of membership, based on interest in sociometric 
work. Under the revised by-laws all members of the Association are entitled 
to vote for or hold any office. 

2. Inthe 1949 Elections 18 officers and committeemen are to be chosen 
for two-year terms, replacing those elected in 1948 for one-year terms. 
In addition, a Secretary is to be elected to complete the unexpired two-year 
term made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Frank Stewart. Mr. Charles 
Ethier is temporarily acting in Mr. Stewart’s place. 

3. Besides Secretary, the officers to be elected are Vice-chairman, Treas- 
urer, and two members-at-large of the Executive Committee (replacing Dr. 
Margaret Mead and Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld). For each office three choices 
are to be made. No person may be re-elected to any office that he now holds. 
This restriction does not apply to officers in an acting capacity. 

4. Four choices for committee members are to be made. These will be 
used for filling one vacant committee membership and replacing 13 of the 28 
individuals now included in the four standing committees: Membership, Edi- 
torial, Qualifications and Research. An outgoing member of one committee 
can still be chosen for Committeeman since he can be assigned to another 
committee. Outgoing committee members are: Bassett, Fantel, Haas, Katz, 
Kluckhohn, Lippitt, Lundberg, Newstetter, Paynter, Starr, Toeman, Tor- 
rance, and Zander. 

5. No person may hold more than one office or committee membership 
at the same time. 

6. For convenience in voting these instructions include lists of the 
present officers and committeemen and of all members of the Association. 
In the list of officers and committeemen each starred name indicates a 
person going out of office. 

7. Except in the case of committee members, elections will be on the 
basis of first choice votes. Ties in vote for any office will be broken 
whenever possible by second choice votes; if a tie still remains, it will be 
broken by third choice votes. If an individual is elected to two offices on 
the basis of first choice votes, the tie will be broken by counting second 
choices or, if necessary, third choices. 

8. The 14 persons receiving the highest number of choices for commit- 
teeman will be declared elected Committeemen. The Membership Committee 
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will then assign these individuals, taking into account their expressed prefer- 
ences as to committee membership. 

9. Officers and Committeemen elected will take office early in 1950 as 
soon as they are notified by the Membership Committee. 

10. Members are to fill out the enclosed ballot and return it within 30 
days after receipt to: 


Dr. Joan H. Criswell 
Chairman, Membership Committee 
American Sociometric Association 
2728—32 St., N. W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


1949 ELECTIONS—AMERICAN SOCIOMETRIC ASSOCIATION | 
OFFICERS 
Chairman Dr. J. L. Moreno 
*Vice-Chairman Dr. Ernest W. Burgess 
*Secretary Mr. Frank Stewart (resigned) 


*Treasurer Mrs. John Rogers, Jr. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE ON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


*Dr. Margaret Mead Dr. Theodore Newcomb 
Dr. Helen Jennings *Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld 


STANDING COMMITEES 


1. Research 2. Editorial 
Dr. Merl Bonney *Dr. Ernest Fantel 
Dr. J. R. P. French *Dr. Robert Haas 
*Mr. Elias Katz *Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn 
Dr. Leona Kerstetter Dr. Charles Loomis 
*Dr. Ronald Lippitt Dr. Irwin Sanders 
*Dr. George Lundberg Dr. Ralph Spence 
Dr. Julius Maller *Miss Zerka Toeman 

3. Qualifications 4. Membership 
*Dr. Raymond Bassett Dr. Stuart Chapin 
Mr. Charles Hendry Dr. Joan Criswell 
*Dr. W. I. Newstetter Miss Margaret Hagen 
Dr. Mary Northway *Mr. Richard Paynter 
Dr. Fritz Redl *Mrs. Adaline Starr 
Dr. Clarence Schrag *Dr. Paul Torrance 


*Dr. Alvin Zander 


*Outgoing officer or committee member. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOMETRIC ASSOCIATION 
BALLOT—1949 ELECTION 


I choose the following persons for Vice-Chairman: 
x. 
2. 
3. 











I choose the following persons for Secretary: 
I 
rz 
3. 











I choose the following persons for Treasurer: 
‘ 
2. 
3. 











I choose the following persons for Members-at-Large on the Executive Committee: 
1. 
a. 
ae 











z 
rs 
3. 











I choose the following Committeemen: 














Of the Standing Committees, Research, Editorial, Qualifications, and Membership, the 
one I would prefer to work on is: . 2nd choice 
3rd_ choice 











Signed 
Address 











Return this ballot within 30 days to: Dr. Joan H. Criswell, Chairman, Membership 
Committee, American Sociometric Association, 2728—32 St., N. W., Washington 8, 


D. C. (This balloting has been done by mail; the instructions are reprinted here 
for the record.) 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New Editors for SoclometTry and SOCIATRY 


Beginning with Volume 13 of Sociometry, 1950, the staff of the Executive Editorial 
Committee will be: Chairman, J. L. Moreno, Beacon, New York; Editor in Chief, Helen 
Hall Jennings, Sociometric Institute; Managing Editor, Joan H. Criswell, Washington, 
ac. 


Beginning with Volume 3 of Sociatry, 1950, the staff of the Executive Editorial Com- 
mittee will be: Chairman, J. L. Moreno, Beacon, New York; Editor in Chief, James 
Enneis, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Managing Editor, Zerka T. Moreno, 
Beacon, New York. All manuscripts, letters and other communications should be sent 
exclusively to Post Office Box 311, Beacon, New York. 


American Sociometric Association Meeting, December 30, 1949, Hotel New Yorker 
Sociometry of Intergroup Relations. 


CHARMAN: Helen H. Jennings, Sociometric Institute. 


SPEAKERS: Ernest Dichter, New York City: Sociometric Method Applied to a Town 
Election, Portland, Maine. 


Henrik F. Infield, Group Farming Research Institute: Sociometric 
Techniques and Research in the Sociology of Cooperation. 


F. L. W. Richardson, Jr, Harvard University: The Importance of Social 
Systems from the individual’s to the Region’s. 


Joseph I. Meiers, New York City: Sociometrics in a Profit Sharing 
Corporation. 


Luncheon Meeting: a) Psychodrama and Sociodrama in Industry; b) Formation of a 
Committee on Sociodrama in Industry. 


CHAIRMAN: J. L. Moreno, Sociometric Institute. 


SpgraKeErs: Alfred J. Marrow, New School of Social Research; Theodore A. Jackson; 
Ernest Dichter; Jacob L. Greenberg, New York City Schools; James 
M. Vicary, and representatives of various organizations. 


The Sociogram, Sociomatrix and Process Analysis. 
CHAIRMAN: George A. Lundberg, University of Washington. 


SPEAKERS: F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota (or substitute speaker): The 
Three-Dimensional Sociogram. 
Joan H. Criswell and Corlin O. Beum, Naval Personnel: A New Testa- 
ment of the Sociomatrix. 
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Charles P. Loomis, Michigan State College: Sociometric Mapping of a 
Community. 


Leo Katz, Michigan State College: Sociometry and Sociomatrix. 


James Enneis, Saint Elizabeths Hospital: Sociogram of Non-Verbalizing 
Mental Patients. 


Discussant: J. L. Moreno, Sociometric Institute. 


Business Meeting. 


At the Sociometric Institute, 101 Park Ave., Third Floor 


Presidential Address. 


J. L. Moreno: The Era of Social Inventions. 
Sociodrama and Sociology—A Demonstration. 


World Federation for Mental Health 


Special notice to members of the American Sociometric Association: The following 
four topics are proposed by the Inter-Professional Advisory Committee for study by 
a multi-discipline commission preparatory to the 1950 and 1951 annual meeting, and 
the 1952 Congress: 1) Leadership and Authority in Local Communities; 2) Industrial 
Mental Health; 3) Mental Health and Education; 4) Mental Health and Problems of 
Displaced Persons. The IPAC suggests that the work of WFMH might be more 
unified and have clearer purposes if the activities of the study groups could be linked 
to the annual meeting which should in turn lead to the Congress in a progressive 
way. 

The next issue of Socrometry will carry the report of the ASA representative, 
Helen Jennings, meeting with the member societies on January 18, 1950. 


New Contributing Editor 


Dr. Florian Znaniecki has accepted to serve as Contributing Editor of Soctiometry. 
Readers of Sociometry will recall his pioneering paper, “Sociometry and Sociology”, 
Volume VI, Aug., 1943. In French translation, it appeared in Cahiers Internationaux 
de Sociologie. 


A Three-Dimensional Sociogram 


In the next issue of Soctometry, F. Stuart Chapin will present relationship aspects 
of leadership to isolation. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 
CULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) 


Of Sociometry, Journal of Inter Personal Relations published Quarterly at Beacon, 
New York, for October 1, 1949. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher Beacon House Inc., Beacon, New York; Editor, J. L. Moreno, 
Beacon, New York; Managing editor, Helen Jennings, 224 E. 65th. St., N. Y. C. 
New York; Business manager, Zerka Toeman, Beacon, New York. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
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